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Introduction 



Workforce education, as distinguished from job training, emphasises instruction in 
learning how to learn because of the swiftly changing nature of the w orkplace tcxla\ . Our 
locus through the Workforce Instructional Network (WIN) was to work with small 
businesses in a small town to design instruction aimed at impro\ing the literacy skills of 
individuals currently in the workforce. We accomplished this by forming a partnership 
between Southwest Texas Stale University (SWT), the San Marcos Chamber of 
Commerce, and the San Marcos Hispanic Chamber of Commerce. The success of our 
project supports the use of a process-oriented education model which emphasizes 
translerable skills presented in a series of mini-courses from five to fifteen w eeks. 

In order to de\elop our curriculum according to an education m.odcl, we identified those 
generic workforce education skills underlying job families rather than concentrating 
solely on the content knowledge needed for a particular job. Through developing 
competence with these skills, u e hope to ha\ e equipped workers for future job changes, 
many of which cannot e\en be anticipated in the fast-mo\ ing business en\ ironment of 
tcxiay. Moreo\'er, these newly developed literacy skills will pro\ ide a strong foundation 
from which the workers can educate themselves given new workforce education 
demands, resulting in future training savinjs to the businesses involved. This future 
efficiency aspect is parliculariy lelevant to small businesses w hich often rely on on-the- 
job training by supcn isors and co-workers rather than maintaining training staffs. 
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Building partnerships 



Background and context 

Write a grant proposal 

Learn about the problems of business 

Develop a partnership 

Implement a community-based workforce education model 

Define the mission and connect with partners 

Build on existing resources 

Reconcile federal priorities with local realities 

Develop an on-going communication structure 

Demonstrate what for whom 

Develop ideas about future support after existing funding 
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Background and context 



The Workforce Instructional Network (WIN) started in May, 1991 through a grant 
(#Vl98A102ld) at Southwest Texas State Uni\ersitv (SWT) from the Office of Adult 
and Vocational Education, United States Department of Education (USDOE) to establish 
a National Workplace Literacy Demonstration Project for small businesses. This 
National Workplace Literacy Project arose out of a concern that the U.S. econonn- was 
losing lis competitive edge in part because the skills of U.S. workers were deficient 
relative to those of workers in competing nations. In the national discourse about 
economic compctiti\ eness and the quality of the American workforce, images of workers 
in huge automobile and steel plants in urban areas predominated. Howe\er, 977r of the 
nation^s towns and cities have populations of less than 50,000 people {Census Tracis^ 
1983). Many of them are like San Marcos, T\., a communitv thai is charactcri/cd b\ a 
multitude of small businesses and an educationally disadvantaged workforce. This guide 
IS designed to assist practitioners in designing and implementing workforce education 
programs for small businesses, particularly child care prov iders. Since small child care 
centers rarely budget funds for workforce education activities, the guide will start from 
the assumption that practitioners will seek grant funds, at least for the start-up phase of 
their workforce education programs. 



Write a grant proposal 

We began by approaching a local leadership group of child care prcniders (the San 
Marcos Child Care Directors Group) for assistance in conducting a general needs 
assessment of child care providers in the communitv. A prcliminarv questionnaire 
regarding their training needs was distributed to the members of this group at one of their 
month!}' meetings. Answers on this questionnaire documented that thc\ had a gcacral 
need for increased employee training in a \ aricty of skills. 

To further verify the need for this project community-wide, a needs assessment was 
completed via personal interviews and phone surveys of 207^ of the businesses and 
industries in the San Marcos community. A broad range of the business communitv 
including manufacturing, communication, government, education, retail trade, financiaf, 
and child care sectors were contacted. Results of this assessment identified over 6()() 
workers in these twent\ businesses alone who were in immediate need of basic literacy 
skills ranging (rom reading work order forms and filling out qualitv control sheets 
accurately, to basic mathematical computation skills including fractions, decimals, and 
percentages, to advanced mathematical computation skills up through algebra, to reading 
safety memos and warning labels on chemicals, to basic computer literacy, word 
processing, using disk operating systems, spreadsheets, databases, and 
telecommunications. This information demonstrated to us that business ow ners pciceiv cd 
a need for workforce literac\ education tor the San Marcos workf orce. Due to (his need 
the potential of developing workforce literacy education for small businesses, and the 
partnership that was created, the grant was awarded. 



4 Developing IVorcsMi^nali^m ui the Child Care IncliisltN 
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Learn about the problems of business 



During ihcsc discussions with San Marcos Child Care Directors Group, il was 
continuously made clear how impc^rlant it was for us to a\ oid preconceived notions about 
their needs and goals. Our early discussions provided a forum w here, through actix e 
listening, we were able to understand some ot the challenges each was facing in an 
increasingly competitive marketplace. We found these child care pro\ iders were often 
faced with accelerating rates of change and the need to try new ideas, yet the workforce 
available to them was poorly equipped to learn new prcxcsses and adapt to these changes. 
The child care workplace often requires little, if any, prior training for employment. 
Further, the low wage and high turnover rate for child care pro\ iders does not attract a 
large pcx^l of highly literate wx^rkers. Once employed in a child care center, continuing 
in-serv ice requirements vary from state to state. In Texas, for example, child care 
pro\ iders are required to ha\ e only 15 hours of in-ser\ ice training annually. Most of this 
in-ser\ ice training is not literacy-based, thus not prov iding child care prov iders with the 
strategies to learn about child care on their ow n. The "content training" nature of these 
in-scr\ ices require future training to disseminate more content. The mini-courses offered 
in this guide are a model for literacy-based child care educatic^n for an\' child care 
director that perceives the need for a more skilled, literate workf(Mce. Following our 
curriculum, child care prcn iders w ill become mc^re literate and thus more empow ered to 
improve themselves. 



Develop a partnership 

Based on these discussions and the results of the needs assessment, the proposal 
dev elopmenl team proposed a partnership between Southwest Texas State University, the 
San Marcos Chamber of Commerce, and the Hispanic Chamber of Commerce 
(representing the small businesses including the child care prov iders). This partnership 
developed a model for offering effective job-related literacy education for the multiple 
small businesses that are the mainstay of manv local economies. The guiding concept of 
the proposed model w as to dev elop a c(^mmunit\ -based approach tc^ workfc^rce education. 
ClearK', it would ncn be cost effective or logistically feasible to provide instruction to two 
or three child care providers at different child care centers acr(\ss the community. At the 
same time, it might be difficult for employers to release child care prov iders to meet at a 
Uxralion in the cc^mmunity. 

Our task then was more complicated, or at least different, from tradilional worklorce 
education programs which are more often partnerships between communil) colleges and 
large manufacturers (Chisman, 1992 ; USDOE, 1992). Our strategy was to develop 
educational programs for job families, rather than specific w orkplaces/ The job families 
we served were Custodial, Child Care, Manufacturing, and Equipment Operators. 



il 
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Implement a community-based 
workforce education model 



An initial WIN objccli\ c w as to rai.sc community awareness about the need for workforce 
education. The first slep was to establish our position and identity within the communiiN . 
We had to establish w'ho we were, \\;here w e were, and w/zv w e were there. This step ma\ 
appear obvious, though our experience indicates that this is not the case. Although 
representatives from the child care community had been helpful in the proposal 
development phase, upon funding 12 months later, we had to remind them of who we 
were and why ue were seeking their invol\ement in the project. At a recent meeting (^f 
project directors sponsored by USDOE, similar stories were rcpc^rted fn^m around the 
country. It is recommended, therefore, that USDOE streamline its proposal rcMCw 
prcKess. Whether this occurs or nol, future projects must consider cc^ntinualK inibmiing 
partners to anticipate changes in personnel. 



Define the mission and connect with partners 

Our next step was to (re)define ourseUes and our mission to the San Marcos Child Care 
Directors Group and to con\ ince them to buy in to the project. Since our program w as ol 
benefit to the their members, but not directly to the gnnip itself, their support was 
n<^minal- Thc\' agreed to add the responsibility of becoming the WIN Child Care 
Advisory Council while placing an acti\e role in recruiting child care pro\ iders and 
publicizing our ser\ ices to local child care centers. This partnership with the San Marcos 
Child Care Directors Group ga\e us \aluable and needed credioilil\ with area child care 
pro\iders and facilitated initial negotiations with child care owners and managers who 
became active participants in the network. 

Despite the limited role that the San Marcos Child Care Directors Group pla\cd in the 
construction of WIN, we would recc^mmend in\ol\ing such organisations in the 
de\elopment of multi-stranded workforce education initiati\es which target small 
businesses. Specifically, we recommend identifying individuals active in such 
organizations who have a strong interest in workforce education earl\ on in the planning 
phase. Meet with them to learn as much as you can abcnit the prevailing perceptions of 
the preparedness of the local worktorce. Among other things, they can help you idcntifv 
specific child care prov iders w ho are likely to be receptiv e to your proposed program. 

If possible, also get trade organizations and the kx:al chambers of commerce involved in 
the development of your workforce education plan. Their involvement carlv on vsill 
strengthen their commitment in the implementaUc^n phase as well as the proposal ilsell, 
regardless of from whom you are seeking funding (e.g., federal or state agencies, 
foundatic^ns, l(Kal resources, and/or the targeted empkners). 

Working with the Child Care Directors Group, chambers of commerce, and other trade 
organizations is particularly critical to the success of community-based approaches to 
literacy development. Such organizations are instrumental in the development ol the 
IcKal ccc^nomic development strategy, and the quality o\' the IcK'ai workforce is always a 
critical ccMiip<^ncnt of an\' such strategy. Let them know you are capable of enhancing the 
skills of Icxral child care providers and, with them, detemiine which sectors ol" the l(K*al 
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workforce arc currently considered most critical to the economic \ itality and quality of 
life ol your community. 

The p<^sition the WIN stall decided to establish was that of a community-based workforce 
education initiative w hich would raise awareness of the need for job-related literacy 
mstruction across the private and public sectors and concentrate the knowledge and 
res(Hirces of multiple employers, employees, educators, and community representatives 
on the prc^blem of workforce and community development. From the onset, WIN staff 
ad\(x:ated the development of literacy programs that would be flexible enough to meet 
the needs of multiple workplaces. This was important to establish because it was not cost 
effective to customi/.e workplace instruction for a particular small workplace that might 
only have tw(^ or three child care providers who would participate. Furthermore, the 
WIN staff wanted to demonstrate that workplace instruction could be contextualized to a 
set of proficiencies common to a particular job family rather than a particular workplace. 
Such an approach was the foundation of our model of workforce education for small 
businesses and shc^uld be of critical interest to other literacy practitioners interested in 
workmg u ith small businesses. 

Build on existing resources 



A second and equally important reason for choosing a community-based approach to 
workforce educatic^n was the existence of a strong community-based literacy initiative 
already m San Marcos w ith which most of the WIN staff had been associated prev ious to 
implementati(Mi of this project. Building upon existing resources strengthens the 
community cfR^rt and minimi/.es duplication, San Marcos is a communit\' that has a 
significant adult literacy problem. 

Se\eral organi/atic^ns were addressing this problem prior to the establishment the WIN 
project. The San Marcos Public Library has a very active literacy and General 
ExJucational Development (G.E.D.) degree preparation program in place. In addition, 
various c(^mmunity agencies had combined efforts and resources to establish a family 
literacy program in a public housing complex and to enhance existing programs in order 
to meet the requirements of the Job Oppc^rtunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) program for 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) recipients authorized by the Family 
Support Act of 1988. The Program Director w ith one of the Instructional Ccx^rdinators 
had developed a general workforce education class for custcxlians working in the Physical 
Plant at the university. In addition, the Educational Council of the San Marcos Chamber 
of Commerce (itself a c(^mmunity-based organi/iition) had supported the establishment ol 
a l(x:al literacy council. This culminated in the formation of San Marcos Literacy Action 
(SMLA), a C(Miimunity-based organi/.ati(^n dedicated to(nerc(Mning functional illiteracy. 

In short, given WIN's objective of establishing effective literacy programs for multiple 
small empkners and in the context of existing literacy initiatives, it was evident that the 
WIN staff should extend the pre-existing community-based mcxlcl to meet the needs of 
local employers and to establish a public/private sector initiative aimed at overcoming 
functional illucracy in the workplace as well as in the community. The primary vei.:j!cs 
iov accomplishing this community-wide effort toward workforce literacy and economic 
deveU^pment were the WIN Advisory Council and San Marcos Literacy Action. These 
groups had overlapping memberships and complementary missions. Expressed in terms 
of raising cx^mmunity awareness, a primary WIN public relations theme was developed: 
Workforce developmenf always equals economic development. In complement, the 
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primary theme of SMLA was an educated workforce (which includes the unemployed 
and under-employed) which can enhance the quality of life in the community and the 
development of effectiv e and accessible literacy programs as an investment in the future. 
As in most communities, business leaders and citizens are deeply concerned about the 
quality of public education, and it was therefore of xalue to cmphasi/.c that child care 
providers are also parents, and their participation in literacy programs will enhance their 
capability to be in\'ol\'cd in their children's education. This community-wide effort was 
possible due to the small city context for our workforce literacy education. If you 
replicate these mini-courses in another small town or city, we would recommend you also 
develop a community wide effort at workforce and general literacy dc\ elopmcnt. 

While WIN bclic\cs that it made the right choice in choosing a c<Mnmunit\-based 
approach to workforce education in San Marcos, we do not necessarily believe that it is 
the only approach to workforce education initiatives that target multiple small employers. 
Rather, we recommend that practitioners carefully analyze the context in which thev 
intend to operate and chcx')se their approach based on that analysis. A significant factor in 
your analysis should be demographics. For example, you may choose to operate in a 
community larger than San Marcos that has a large number of child care centers. In such 
a context, a community-based approach to workforce education may well be too 
ambitious. You would probably have great difficulty galvanizing the interest of enough 
key players in the community to make it worth your effort. It is important to be 
coj^'ni/.anl of the div erse problems, challenges, and oppc^rtunities that make up community 
life, rhc larger the community, the more diverse, and the more likeh that certain sectors 
of the community w ill take ow nership of certain issues and other sectors will do the same 
■A ith other issues. A prcMiiising strategy for de\ eloping programs for small employers in a 
mcdium-si/cd or large cit\- might be to target a particular trade or job family and initiate a 
partnership with the employer trade organization and/or the labor uni(^n to which the 
majority of employees belong. 

In economic terms w here there is a greater di\ ision of labor, a greater di\ ision of literacy 
programs for labor is probabh desirable. For example, a large high-tech compan\ nun- 
want one basic skills program for its chip manufacturing di\ ision and another one for its 
hardw are assembly workers. (It is imp<^rtant to note that major components of tw o such 
programs could be, and prc^babK* should be, the same.) In a small community 
characterized by small employers like San Marcos, the di\ ision of labor occurs at the 
lev el of the indi\ idual business, each needing labor for one or two product lines of 
customer services. The division of labor is to some degree community-ba^cd and 
therefore we chose a ccMiimunity-bascd response. 
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Literacy in San Marcos- Preliminary Statistical Summary 



City of San Marcos (1990 Census) 

Tola! population While Hispanic Black 

28,473 22,527 {m ) 10,571(377^ ) 1,535(.()5^ ) 

Noic: Tolals do not equal 1(X)^ because many residenls idcnlified ihemselves as 
bolh while and Hispanic 

According !o 19H0 census and recent SMCISD surveys 467( of the adults over the 
age of 25 do not have a high school diploma. This represents approximately I fOOO 
people. 

San Marcos Consolidated School District 

Total population Anglo Hispanic Black 

6,(X.X)+ 347 637 2.57 

SMCISD statistic: The San Marcos High School class of 1990 e titer ed the ninth 
grade with 562 students. It entered the twelfth grade with 337: 40 % of the 
freshtnen did tint tnake it to the beginning of their senior year. Of that 407(. 77 
were Hispanic. Statistics for how tnany students dropped out in the twelfth grade 
are not available at this titne. Nor are statistics available on the number of students 
who did not enter the ninth grade. 

Adult and Family Literacy Programs in San Marcos 

Total Population Hispanic Other 

Adult: 1,250 867 14% 

Children: (?' 1 20 79 children attended Project PLUS last year 

30-40 children attend ROOTS program at Jackson Chapel 

Note: These statistics do not include kx:al adults who have attend programs at Gary 
Job Corps, Rural Capital Area Pri\ate Industry Council, the PRIDE Center ($f 70 
students), or the Ha\ s County Law Enforcement Center. 

1,250 adults f.57 of the voting age popidation) put in a minitnutn of 36,000 hours of 
participation in area literacy programs. 

Conclusion : There are at least 10,000 adults out there without a high school 
diploma and many more that are functionally illiterate. 
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Reconcile federal priorities with local realities 



Since many workforce education programs for small businesses are likelv to be grant 
funded, practitioners must reconcile the funding agencies priorities to locaf realities. In 
the case of the National Workplace Literacy Demonstration Program (NWLD), USDOE 
strongly urged practitioners to: 1) obtain at least a 30% in-kind and/or financial 
contribution from their partners; 2) link instruction to the literacy requirements of actual 
jobs; and 3) measure the impact of literacy instruction on worker prcxiuctivity. 

While the WIN staff supported all of the abox e priorities, it was a challenge reconciling 
each of them with local workplace realities. In its literacy program for child care 
pro\ iders, it was quickly established that most child care centcVs simph' could not afford 
to contribute to the project. Parent fees for child care are the major source of rc\ enue for 
most child care programs. These fees are usually able to suppc^rt minimum wage salaries 
for employees with little or no provision for employee benefits. Child care directors and 
owners would provide more for their employees if their resources would allow it. 
Howexer, increasing fees is unrealistic for most parents. Therefore, child care o\\ ners 
and directors offer the best they can under difficult circumstances. Because of the 
minimum wage structure, a highly literate, trained staff is rare within a gixen child care 
center. 

Both center directors and child care providers were eager lo participate, and the WIN 
staff decided it had an obligation to ser\e child care prox iders, despite their inability to 
pay. (Fortunately, in USDOE terminology, the child care providers arc referred to as 
sites, not partners.) Therefore, WIN was not out of compliance with USDOE. 
Unfortunately, it is clear that the great m.ajority of child care centers in the country can 
not afford to be a partner in NWLD projects. For more inlbrmalion concerning USDOE 
definitions, please see the Federal Register, August 18, 1989, page 34419. 

Linking instruction to the litcrac\- requirement of the actual vxorkplace for child care 
pro\ iders also pro\ ed rather problematic. Most child care prox iders co\ eted additional 
information in the education of \'oung children, but their prior experiences biased them to 
think this could only be received through training in a short, half-day in-service (see 
above). We had to convince both the child care owners and directors as\\ell as the child 
care providers of the need for educating them in workforce literacy skills so the\- might 
continue learning beyond the fonnal instruction. 

Measuring the impact of literac\ on productivity was the most challenging of all. We 
approached increasing product! \ ity by arguing that increased literacy skills for child care 
pro\'iders would have an impact not onh' on the child care pro\ iders'thcmsel\ es, but also 
on the quality of experience that children receive in each center. Well informed, trained 
child care providers are among the predictors of quality in child care (Copple, 1991). 
Furthermore, a pcxsitix e effect is found lor scx:icty as the effects of quality early childhcxxJ 
experiences for children reduces grade retention and special education placement for 
childrcn in elementary schcx^l and helps children dcx elop S(KMal competencies needed for 
schcx^l success (Murphy & Waxier, 1989). Finally, there is an additional effect on the 
consumers in the child care business (i.e., parents) where parents come t(^ their w orkplace 
with lessened anxiety concerning their child^ care arrangements. It has been indicated in 
recent studies that child care concerns cause more pn^blcms in the workplace than 
anything else (Texas Employment Commission, 1992). Therefore, we directly measured 
the changes in child care environment and the changes in the child care pro\ idcrs* verbal 
intcracti(^n w ith children as measures of increased pn /uctivity (sec below ). 
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Developing an on-going communication structure 



In addition to pro\'iding credibility as a provider of educational scr\ ices, working w ith an 
umbrella group such as the San Marcos Child Care Directors Group pro\ ed to be a uscrul 
structure for establishing communication with the child care community. In the early 
stages of o:ir project we made contact with potential child care clients through 
presentations to this group. These meetings pro\ ided an excellent forum- for informing 
the child care community about the importance of continuing workforce education and 
how it can benefit them and their community. Just as we, as educators, needed to learn 
about the needs of child care pro\ iders, so did the child care business leaders need to 
understand our educational philosophy regarding education versus training in order to 
de\elop effective partnerships in the area of workforce education. Presentations of the 
advantages of a workforce education program along with a needs assessments were giv en 
at a monthly child care directors meeting. The Child Care Instructional Ccx>rdinator from 
WIN continued to meet with the directors at future meetings for the duration of our grant. 
This insured a flow of information for each specific class as well as the more global 
feedback gained from the Child Care Ad\'isor\' Board. 

To foster the communication for child care prov iders needs, we developed the WIN Child 
Care Adv isory Council which consisted of representative child care directors, child care 
providers, parents with children in child care, and workforce education instructors. This 
Advisor\' Council met approximately every other month discussing the WIN child care 
mini-courses and larger issues in early childhcxxl education and care. For example, child 
advv)cacy and community support were discussed which resulted in a visit b\' a state 
representative that serves on the Governor's Committee on Children and Youth. At the 
conclusion of the grant cycle, the Advisory Council decided to continue to meet to 
address the identified concerns and to become the task force addressing the AMERICA 
2(XX) National Educational Goal #1: Ready to Learn. 

Another reason for the importance of continuous communication with the child care 
community is to facilitate the development of curriculum designed to appropriately meet 
not only our educational criteria, but the child care providers' needs. Always crucial in 
workforce education, this becomes even more complex when working with many small 
child care centers, each having individual yel common needs. 

By concentrating on developing curriculum based on workforce education tasks rather 
than w orkplace specific job content, the instruction was made flexible enough to meet the 
needs of participants from several child care centers. For example, the Child 
Development Asscx:iate (CDA) class provided writing process experiences with the 
subject areas related to child care. The class consisted of mcxleling and practicing writing 
process strategies in order for participants to develop the skills necessary to 
independently complete the writing requirements for the CDA credential. 



This locus on workforce educatic^n tasks rather than individual job content was 
immediately transferable for the child care providers in several ways. In the case of these 
classes, the literacy tasks were made applicable to decision-making in their own parenting 
skills, problem-solving in their own classroom, and support for enhancing their own 
continuing education. 

We also de\eIopcd a general, C(Miimunity-based WIN Advisory Council for all the job 
families. This ser\cd as the forum to discuss workforce education on the global, national 
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and local levels. We began by informing the WIN Advisorv' Council about federal 
priorities. We sought their assessment of local realities in specific relation to those 
priorities. Wc shared the program evaluation objectives stated in our proposal with the 
Council and elicited their advice. 

The construction of a community-based WIN Advisory Council involved two distinct 
processes. One was the creation of a forum which sought community input and promoted 
a cross-fertilization of ideas and strategics that centered around the educational needs of 
the local workforce as v iewed from div erse perspectives. The other was the creation of a 
mechanism for implementing actual programs. To initiate the first process, 
representatives from across the community were invited to monthly meetings over the 
lunch hour. In addition to employers who were active WIN partners, wc invited literacy 
professionals, elected officials, representatives from employers not participating in WIN 
programs, members from boards of community organizations, university professors, 
workforce education students, students from other literacy programs, flexor supervisors] 
schcx>l district representatives, etc. The purjx^se of this approach was threefold: a) to 
raise community awareness about the need for workforce education instruction; b) to 
create a forum where the purposes and methods could be opcnl\' discussed; and c) to 
build community buy-in for WIN objecti\ cs. 

At the first meetings, the WIN staff introduced the USDOE National Workplace 
Demonstration Program and attempted to explain it in global, national, and local contexts. 
Studies and reports such as America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages, The 
Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills {\99\, June), pertinent articles 
from Business Council for Effective Literacy, MOSAIC, and other newsletters were 
disseminated and referenced so that Council members could view the WIN project as part 
of a broader context or movement. In addition, the Advisory Council was utilized as a 
forum to discuss the salient differences between job-related functional context education 
and other more traditional litcracv" instruction (e.g., library based onc-on-one tutoring, 
English as a Second Language, G.E.D,, etc.). This stimulated thought and discussion 
among employer representatives about what they wanted their employees to learn and 
why. Did thc\' want to link learning to the skill Vcquircments of actual jobs? Did they 
want child care providers to learn content or to learn how to learn? Similar questions 
should be discussed in \*our adv isory council meetings. 

Wc found through these discussions a cross feitili/,alion of ideas began to take place. It 
turned out that cmpkner representatives from two high-tech companies new to San 
Marcos had extensive experience in basic skills programs in workplace contexts and were 
doing similar training for their companies. These companies had alread\' committed io 
their own brand of Total Quality Management. When they moved to our town, they set 
high minimum skill standards for entry-level jobs. Therefore, the\' did not need WIN 
services. However, their representatives brought qualitj' experiences and insights to the 
Advisory Council. In discussions of general literacy versus job-related literacy in 
specific contexts, they were able to make insightful comments based on their cxperi^^nces. 
If WIN had limited the Advisory Council to only participant workplaces, this sol. jc of 
expertise would not have bceu av ailablc. 

The second process for developing the Advisory Council evolved after WIN had 
implemented programs for each of the job lamilies. The Advisory Council began to take 
a broader view of the issue of workforce development in the ccMiimunity. Toward the end 
of the grant cycle, the Adv isorv Council sponsored a workforce development focus 
group, primarily as a means to assess where io go trom here without the support of the 
USDOE. Employer representatives reported they had difficulty f.'nding qualified 
applicants, even for low-skill jobs. One truh' startling revelalion lhat arose out of this 
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discussion was ihal every employer in the room admillcd thai mosi of their skilled 
employees lived oulside The San Marcos community. If higher paid skilled employees 
live oulside the community, they are likely to spend their paychecks elsewhere. The WIN 
stalT used the implications for the kx:al economy to ser\ e as a gah ani/jng issue to build 
kx;al suppcut for linking literacy education to actual jobs after the funding pcricxi. 

The establishment of the WIN Ad\isory Council was a critical mechanism in the 
provision of a community base to the Workforce Instructional Network. It created a 
ibrum where people could explore the nature of the link between literacy and a good job. 
It provided a forum for the WIN staff to develop and refine its marketing premise: 
workforce develop:nent equals economic development and enhanced quality of life. 
Finally, it planted the seed for a pri\'ate/public sector initiati\e to de\elop the local 
workforce through literacy. 
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Realities of a Participatory Approach 



Based on our experience, WIN recommends the participatory approach to those 
developing workforce education for small businesses. Ho\ve\'er, practitioners need to be 
sensitive to the contexts they are working in and flexible in the dev elopment of effective 
workforce education program. 

Early on in our project, WIN staff discovered first hand how a program can be 
compromised by not informing all stakeholders of your purpose from the outset. An 
employer approached the WIN staff about the provision of Commercial Driv ers License 
(CDL) instruction to its drivers. In the negotiation phase, the Human Resources 
Department assured the project director that all arrangements had been made for the mini- 
courses to begin. 

A meeting was scheduled with the plant supen isors, and it was as if they had nev er heard 
of WIN. These supervisors had very strong opinions about how the CDL program 
should be implemented. First, they believ ed that the employer should provide full release 
time to workers studying for their CDL test because the new licensing was required by 
law. The employer had proposed a 50 % time share. Second, the supervisors believed 
the worker should pay for it because they would have the right to take it v\ ith them to a 
new employer. The employer had proposed that it oay for the cost of the CDL license. 
These issues were resolv ed i\i a meeting between supervisors, human resources personnel, 
and the WIN staff, but a negative and combative lone had been established. Other 
difficult issues quickly arose concerning confidentiality of the needs assessment process: 
a critical issue due to the large number of Limited English Proficient drivers who needed 
to prepare for the exam orally in Spanish. Finally, there was a philosophical difference 
between WIN instructors and the supervisors on how instruction was lo take place. 
Supervisors advcx:ated a quick intensive training approach to achieve the discrete goal of 
the CDL license. WIN instructors preferred a ''learning how to learn'' approach with 
mini-courses to be held four hours per v\ eek for five weeks. The WIN objective was for 
workers to complete the CDL class vv ith the knowledge of how to prepare themselves for 
any job-related certification which required the studying of a manual in order to pass an 
examination. 

All of these problems and differences were worked out, and the mini-courses were taught 
according to the WIN instructional mcxlel. However, there was no mutually agreed upon 
mechanism for addressing the issues, and unnecessary tension was created. Extensive 
damage control was required. If the WIN staff had ini'tiated the partnership utili/Jng the 
participatory model described above, these issues and differences would likely have 
surfaced early on and would have been efficiently and effectively addressed in a far more 
agreeable fashion. 
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Demonstrate what for whom 



Demonstration projects are designed to identify instructional strategies thai arc replicable 
in a w ide variet\' of situations and Tor a w ide \ arict\' of audiences. In fact, the purpose of 
this guide is to help you find effective strategies to implement a workforce education 
program in your child care center or community. Howe\ er, we recognize each child care 
center and community exists in a unique context, and it is usually necessary to customize 
your program to that^ context. In San Marcos, we found it useful to ask the following: 
questions: Demonstrate w hat for w hom? After some discussion and an in-ser\'ice stafi 
workshop, the WIN staff reached the following conclusions for our workplace context. 
First, we needed to demonstrate to local child care providers and employers that 
participation in the WIN project can make a positive difference in the wa\' work is 
accomplished, however measured. Second, we needed to identify w hat worked best and 
recommend it as a promising approach to practitioners w ho are implementing workforce 
literacy projects w ith these job families. 

This w as a gcxxl first step, but the federal priorities-kxal realities dilemma was difficult, 
particularly as it relates to program exalualion issues. In our discussions with local 
empkners other than child care centers, we sometimes encountered an a\'ersion to 
go\ ernment intrusion into their affairs. It is important to account for this possibility w hen 
you initiate discussions. The box below describes WIN's encounter with one such 
empkner. 
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Federal Priorities and Local Realities: 
You Can^t Get There from Here 

In the tall of 1991, WIN initialed its first Math for Manufacturing class. The partner 
company manufactures heat tracing products, usually involving insulated electric wire, 
for the application of heat to piping, tanks, instrumentation and other tvpes of equipment! 
Headquartered m San Marcos, the company is competitive on the world market in its 
niche and has manufacturing and engineering offices in eight countries around the world. 
The San Marcos plant, the company's largest, employs 220 people, about 50 of whom 
work in what is called the wire plant. Hearing about the ser\ ices of the Workforce 
Instructional Network at a presentation made by the Project Director to the San Marcos 
Manufacturing Association, the Vice President of Operations called WIN and said he was 
interested. Negotiations on how the program would be implemented began. 

At about the same time, the project's outside e\ aluator, \ isited WIN to gather data for his 
baseline ev aluation. He spent a gcx^d deal of time talking to project staff about the 
importance of program ev aluation and the need for accountability He reminded staff that 
we had proposed to USDOE that we would quantitatively and qualitatively assess learner 
gain in job-related literacy as well as develop productivity measures. Due to the 
evaluator's comments, federal priorities were in the forefront of our minds during the 
negotiation phase. The vice-president listened pcMitelv as the project director told h m the 
things we would need to do to satisf\ our commitment to USDOE. In addition, the 
project director sent a WIN staff member to interview the vice-president in order to 
collect some baseline data for the outside e\ aluator. 

The vice president appeared accepting of it all, and we prcx:eeded to develop an effective 
and exciting class for 15 of the company's wire plant workers; all but one of whom were 
women ol Mexican and Mexican American origin. In order to gather some data on 
productivity, the project director met with the Wire Plant Supervisor in order to dev ise a 
productiv ity related supervisor rating scale. In that meeting the project director made 
some mention of USDOE or the federal government. The Wire Plant Supervisor quickly 

said, "You better be careful talking about the government with Mr. (the Vice 

President). And if you need anything from him, you better ask me to get it for you. He's 
pretty steamed abc^ut the government wanting this and that around here." Welf, this was 
all nevys to the project director. The supervisor went on to say that the vice president had 
said, "You know, if I had known those guys were gonna want so much damn other stuff 
I would have just hired a Math teacher from the high schcx^l." 

The class was a success b\' ev ery measure, pre- and post- tests, superv isor ratings, and 
participant observations. After it was over, the project director asked if the cc^n/panv 
would be interested in developing an intermediate Math class. He was told thai the 
company was just ab(^ut to enter its busiest part of the year and to contact the company in 
the Spring. The project director did so. He talked to the Plant Supervisor twice and^he 
Vice President once. There w as always something that prevented us from getting ancnher 
class going. The Project Director suspects that the real reason has to do with the problem 
of reconciling federal priorities with local realities. Yet the class was a success, and the 
wire plant workers and supervisors still need and want more math instruction. Only time 
will tell If WIN or some other literac\ initiative will be welcome back to the w ire plant. 
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Develop ideas about future support after existing funding 



Near the beginning of your elTort, discuss possible ways that the business community 
could support an ongoing program of workforce education. In the case of small 
businesses, w e found operating through the Chambers of Commerce and the San Marcos 
Child Care Directors Group gave us credibility with the business owners and managers. 
Such umbrella grcnips also function as an institution to support cc^ntinuing programs. In 
our discussions, wc argued even though our project was grant-funded w ith a definite 
conclusion, there is still an unmet need for a steady program of workforce education in 
San Marcos. In addition, increasing the p(X^l of job-ready applicants would benefit the 
child care community. 

At the conclusicMi of our grant-funding cycle, together, we were able to find support tc/ 
continue the mini-courses for child care providers. The supp^^rt was not from the child 
care businesses directly, due t(^ the financial constraints discussed abcne, but was, we 
bcliex e, due to our successful curriculum. The funding came from one child care director 
who was able to solicit state funds to proxide our curriculum to more child care 
prov iders, E\ en though this funding adheres to a specific funding cycle, these resources 
are renew able. Therefore, the promise of ongoing w orkforce literacy education for child 
care p^ox iders in this community is optimistic. 
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Developing curriculum 



Develop workforce literacy curriculum around generic literacy strategies 

Gather information to develop curriculum 

Complete interviews with management 

Interview child care provider 

Observe the child care providers on-the-job 

Develop a curriculum based upon needs assessment 

Establish the logistics of the class 

Ensure confidential reporting procedures 

Negotiate contract with child care provider 

Screen with context-relevant task 

Provide in-service for stajde^'elopment 
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Develop workforce literacy curriculum 
around generic literacy strategies 



We chose to design our curriculum to appropriately meet not only our educational criteria 
but child care pro\'iders' needs. Always crucial in workforce education, meeting these 
needs became more complex when working with se\'eral small child care centers, each 
having indi\idual yet common needs. By concentrating on educating the child care 
pro\ iders in generic workforce literacy strategies rather than training for specific job 
content, the instruction was made flexible enough to meet the needs of child care 
proNiders from se\eral child care centers. In both mini-courses we had child care 
pro\ iders attend w ho worked for church-related, pri\ atc, uni\'ersity-relatcd, and self- 
employed child care providers. Liicracy instruction centered around reading strategies 
for accessing resources to answer job-specific questions, and then synthesizing the 
answers into writing projects in order to share the information with others. These generic 
workforce edu.-ation strategies ser\ed to meet the needs of the child care centers by 
prov iding workforce literate child care prov iders able to address many literacy demands. 
It further sened the child care prov iders b\' providing a nuxlel for functional reading and 
w riting. 

The fcKus on educating for generic w orkforce education strategies rather than training for 
individual job skills also enhanced the transferability of the learning in several ways. We 
expect the generic literacy strategies to be helpful in a variety of future job advancement 
options. In addition, the generic workforce education strategies fcx:us als(^ enabled some 
child care providers to develop applications of these skills into their personal lives. For 
example, anecdotal evidence revealed that several child care providers gained the 
confidence and incentive to read bcx^ks that had 'leen sitting on home shelves for quite 
some time. Others noted the applicability of the reading and writing strategies to 
achicN ing success ir. college. Several child care providers ev en expressed an interest in 
applying for admission to the Iwal university. These changing personal goals can be 
considered strong ev idence of an increased self-confidence in our child care providers' 
literacy ability for any environment. 



''Situ e I have raised all my own children, I ihoiifyhl I wis loo old lo learn 
anyihifti^ new. Non\ since I am n'orkin^ to i^el my CPA credenliai I found 
out that I can learn sotnethinii new, " 
--C7M Credential Student 



Gather information to develop curriculum 

An effective means for determining the educational needs of the child care providers you 
hope *o serve is a Literacy Task Analysis. Descriptions of the formal process can be 
found elsewhere (Drew & Mikulecky, 1988). We found we needed to modify this 
process to work with child care providers while retaining the rhree main points of 
triangulati(>n* interviews, materials inspection, and job observation. This needs 
assessm d the purpose of kx^king at each worker's job from several v iewpoints m 

order to gv a clear picture of the literacy demands invx^lved in that worker's j(^b. 
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Complete interview with management 



In Ihc child care centers we served we found there was essentially no middle 
management. Most centers had a director who also sen ed as the immediate supcr\ isor o\ 
the child care pro\ iders. Other centers hired an assistant director to help with scheduling, 
paperwork, and some classroom related tasks. Talking with child care directors was for 
the most part sufficient to address management's perspective on the literac\- tasks. 
Directors contributed information about the problems of actually accomplishing their 
goals for their program and identified child care pro\ iders that could be obser\ ed on the 
job. This lack of middle management was \'iewed as a benelit to implementmg our 
program. Communication was easily facilitated and decisions were readily made. 

Interview child care providers 



Additional information was gathered from child care pro\*iders during inter\*icws. Their 
perceptions of the literacy demands of their job were noted and \crified. Wc also 
gathered some materials which child care providers were expected to use w hen doing a 
particular job as well as general materials such as lesson plans, parent communications, 
and communications from child care directors to the child care pro\ iders. These 
materials pro\ ed useful when de\ eloping the curriculum. 

We found no lack of a\'ailable materials for child care providers to apph literacy skills. 
Child care directors often had an abundance of child care resources. Ho\\e\ cr, the child 
care pro\'idcrs often did not take ad\ antage of these resources f(^r \'arious reasons. Child 
care pro\ iders stated that they found it difficult, when they ha\e no paid planning time. t(^ 
find the time to access the resources. Other pro\ iders expressed a lack of confidence in 
their ability to read and understand the content. To maximi/.e the amount ol' child care 
resources a\'ailable for the child care pro\iders invol\ed in our classes, resources were 
pwled from the participating centers. The local public library proMdcd shell' space 
a\ ailable for those participating in our program. 

Observe the child care providers on-the- job 

The third point of the triangulation was actual job observation. This gave us, as 
educators, a context for the information gained in the inter\'iews and provoked further 
clarifying questions. In addition, this helped a\'oid misunderstandings on the nature of 
the job which would not be unco\ered in an interview-only approach. Empknecs ol ten 
did not reali/,e the extent of the various literacy tasks required by their jobs nor did thc\ 
identify them as such. For example, since the readhifi-io-do found on a job was diflcrcn't 
from the readin^-lo-learti remembered from schcx^l days (Mikulccky & Diehl, 1980) 
many child care providers said they didn't read on-the-job, whereas obs'cr\ ation prcn ided 
more accurate data ow the frequency of their actual job-related interactions with print. 
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Develop a curriculum based upon needs assessment 



The curriculum was considered the road to our inslruciional goal. Therefore, based upon 
the needs assessment, u e identified the basic topics, a sequence for the topics, materials 
and handouts to be used, and pre-tests and post-tests before beginning the class. 



Establish the logistics of the class 



Educators whc^ are used to working in an established educational institution often do not 
have to think ol' some of the logistics associated with developing a class. However, 
wc^rkforce education often requires a more entrepreneurial approach by the educator. 
Such things as finding a place to leach, discovering a source for o\'erhead projectors and 
blackix^ards, and arranging for copying ser\'ices must be done. The classes for the child 
care providers were held in a church building which housed a child care center. The 
director of this particular center encouraged her child care providers to participate in all 
of our child care classes. We also held classes in the public library. These in-kind 
contributions of space significantly reduced our operating costs. Also, teaching the 
classes at a "non-academic" kx-atic^n helped to facilitate non-threatening atmosphere. 



Ensure confidential reporting procedures 

Confidentiality was also an issue. We found it \ery important that the child care 
providers feel comfortable during the learning process. This w as especially true of our 
child care pro\ iders whose past educational experiences had been negative. They needed 
to kncnx that the inev itable mistakes they make w hile learning would not ha\'e a negative 
effect on their job ratings. To ensure this confidentiality as learners, we negotiated 
agreements w ith all employers to prov ide learner progress repc^rts either in the aggregate 
or individually with randomly-assigned numbers, rather than names of child care 
prov iders. 



Negotiate contract with child care centers 



The V/IN Project Director negotiated a learning contract with the child care centers for 
bcnh the program and the individual child care providers. One aspect of this agreement is 
the incentives which are used to encourage child care providers to attend and the various 
ways they need to demonstrate their commitment. Providing release time was difficult 
for most child care centers, but our child care providers demonstrated a high level of 
pR^fessionalism and self-motivation. In order to allow for release time during regular 
working hours substitutes would have to be hired. Therefore, most of the classes were 
held during a weekday evening. Two centers, however, were able to provide release time 
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for their staff during weekday afternoons. It is important to note the particular 
circumstances that allowed this to happen so that in the future other programs might 
encourage it. One center was a Head Start program (which receives federal funds 
specifically for staff training) and the other center was affiliated with a university that 
allowed for college students to cover for the child care providers during their release 
time. Except for these two instances, the providers attending classes did so on their own 
time with no compensation. The employees demonstrated their commitment by regular 
attendance and by doing the necessary studying outside of class on their own time. 

Child care providers in state-licensed centers are required by our state to complete 15 
hours of training annually. We made arrangements with the state licensing agency for the 
classes offered through the WIN program to fulfill these requirements. One center 
director, therefore, was able to compensate her staff for the 15 hours of required training. 
However, since our classes were longer than 15 hours, the child care providers were not 
paid for this additional time. It is to their credit that most felt the classes were of such 
value that they continued to attend even when they were not being paid. 



Screen with context-relevant task 



Traditional screening of possible participants in the child care classes was not done. All 
interested child care providers were placed in the mini-course of their choice, although 
some realized the need for the Basic Issues in Child Care (Basic Issues) mini-course prior 
to the Child Development Associate (CDA) mini-course. The pro\ iders were recruited 
from two sources: 1) publicity given to all child care directors in the community; and 2) 
from advertisement of classes in the kx:al new spaper. The Basic Issues mini-course was 
considered an entr\'-level class while the CDA mini-course was encouraged for those with 
more experience in child care. 



Provide in-service for staff development 

In order to deliver instruction to child care pro\iders, the question arose whether the 
instructor should be a literacy expert (prcxess-orientcd) or a child care expert (content- 
oriented). In our curriculum development, a joint effort was made between a child care 
expert and a literacy expert. Classes were taught by the child care expert with the fcx:us 
on t!ie process of learning how to learn rather than a lecture on content. We planned the 
Basic Issues and CDA mini-courses to be successfully taught by a literacy expert with 
little or no prior experience with child care. However, we recommend to set up a 
collaboration with an early childhocxl expert from a local community college or some 
local child care professional organization. 

A useful addition to our course development was the provision of staff development 
workshops. Most of our staff had not worked in workforce education env ironments, had 
little experience with qualitative and quantitative assessment, and had virtually no 
experience with the WIN Instructional Mcxlel (see below). We solicited consultants from 
the field at large as well as from SWT to deliv er three workshops. Outside consultants 
were hired lo provide a two-day workshop to help us corroborate our priorities to 
demonstrate what for whom. This two-day workshop was extremely fruitful in 
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evaluating these priorities and document what information needed to go to whom. Two 
half-day workshops were given by the Program Director on the WIN Instructional Mcxlcl 
as well as administration and scoring of the clo/.e instrument. For the no\'icc instructors, 
these pro\ed useful. In addition, the Child Care Instructional C(K)rdinator along with the 
Program Director held weekly staff meetings where instructional issues were discussed, 
pedagogical strategies confirmed, and problems resoh ed. 

To foster transfer for no\'ice instructors, a no\ice instructor sat in the mini-course for 
every class to obsen e and act as teacher's aide. For the next iteration of the mini-course, 
the novice instructor taught the course. This transfer of responsibility for instruction 
proved successful as performance varied little from those mini-courses taught by the 
Child Care Instructional Ccx)rdinator and those taught by no\'ice instructors. We would, 
therefore, recommend you solicit consultants for staff de\'elopment in curriculum 
de\'elopment, the WIN Instructional Model, as well as qualitati\e and quantitatixe 
assessment. 
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Teaching the Class 



Teach process not content 

Teach the Basic Issues mini-course 

Teach the CDA mini-course 

Use of WIN four-part instructional model 

Initiating event 

Modeling and large group discussion 
Guided practice 
Individual practice 
Graduation ceremony 
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Teach process not content 



Child care providers had a strong desire lo improve iheir literacy skills, both for personal 
growth and for job advancement. Management had a consistent desire. Courses were 
devised, therefore, which emphasized expanding reading and writing strategies applicable 
to general literacy as well as future workforce literacy demands. 

We decided to offer two mini-courses for the child care job family: 1) Basic Issues and 
2) CDA. The Basic /5W5 mini -course was designed to develop reading strategies 
necessary to gather information to impro\ e job effectiveness. The CDA mini-course was 
designed' to develop writing process skills necessary to complete a portfolio for the Child 
Development Associate credential. Although the Basic mini-course was not a 

prerequisite for the CDA mini-course, many workers chose to complete bc^h mini-courses 
in that sequence. 

Although the content of the courses \aried, a main topic addressed in each course was the 
instructional process of teaching child care proN'iders how to learn independently. Child 
care providers vere expected and guided to contribute greatly to the pacing and 
presentation of deas (see WIN Instructional Model below). This method of teaching 
surprised many of the child care pro\'iders who, following the traditional model, initially 
expected the mini-course to consist largely of lectures on specific content areas. Other 
aspects of the instructional model detailed below contributed to a consistent effort to 
model and practice the process of independent, holistic learning by using the content 
deri\ ed from literature on quality child care. 

Classes were held weekly for 2 hours each session. The mini-course length \ aried from 
10 to 15 weeks depending on the number of identified literacy tasks. Completing the 
writing tasks in the CDA mini-course required more time than the reading tasks in the 
Basic Issues mini-course. We felt that a weekly mini-course spread out o\er se\eral 
weeks in the form of a mini-course ga\e the workers the time needed to practice and 
refine their use of the techniques from the class at home and on the job. The usual 
Saturday in-service or traditional training would not ha\e permitted this guided growth 
process. 



Teach the Basic Issues mini-course 



The Basic Issues mini-course was designed for child care pro\ iders that had limited 
educational background in issues relating to child care and/or experience working with 
young children. As was stated eariier, there is no lack of relevant materials from which to 
apply literacy skills. Howe\ er, lor the most part, our child care pro\'iders were not aware 
of the resources available to them. Even when child care center directors made 
information a\ ailable, prox iders often did not feel confident in their abilities to read and 
understand the content of such material. Therefore, this mini-course was designed to 
develop student reading strategies in work-related materials. This 10 week mini-course 
met 2 hours each week during a weekday c\ ening. 
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The materials for this mini-course were gathered from easily accessible child care 
journals: Texas Child Care (a publication distributed to all state-licensed child care 
centers in Texas), Dimensions (a publication distributed to members of the Southern 
Association on Children Under Six) and Young Children (a publication from ihc 
National Association for the Education of Young Children). The last two publications 
are found in most child care centers where the director is a member of the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC), the largest professional 
association for early childhood professionals. Copyright permission was obtained from 
the editors of the journals and copies of articles ser\ ed as the text for the mini-course (sec 
Appendix A for a list of the articles) 

The particular articles were chosen for their relevance to issues raised during needs 
assessment obser\ ations. Both directors and prov iders expressed a need to be belter able 
to respond to children appropriately in terms of classroom behavior management. To 
adequately address the complexity of children's beha\ ior, the issues were chosen to guide 
the child care providers in reading material that would further their background and 
understanding in guiding, teaching, and caring for children. Detailed information about 
the reading strategies and literacy skill developed can be found in the lesson plans found 
in Appendix A. 



Teach the CDA mini-course 



The CDA mini-course was designed for child care prov iders that had more experience 
working in child care sellings. Participants came from the Basic Issues mini-course and 
from centers where directors were committed to increased professionalism in their staff 
Providers were also moti\ ated to complete the credential as it is recognized by the Texas 
Department of Human Ser\ ices as a career advancement step. In Texas, this credential 
allows for child care prov iders to be directors of child care programs. 

The materials for this mini-course were CDA Competency Standards materials and 
hssentials, a textbook written b\- the Council for Earlv Childhood Professional 
Recognition lor Child De\elopmcnt Associates. The Essenfials text complimented the 
instructional approach of the WIN as its design was more of a workbtxik reu»iring a 
parlicipalor\- approach by the reader. 



Cnnrcrnitm l/w CDA iissenlials Iwok. "I'liis Imok is really <>oo(i. !i oives 
you ideas of Mhallo ihink about." 
■ -CDA Credential Sludeni 



The course was onginally designed for 9 weeks, meeting two hours weeklv. It was found 
that more time needed to complete the goals set by the child care prov iders. Four 
more weeks (8 hours) of mini-course lime was added to meet these needs. Child care 
prov iders were also moti\aled b\- the fact that the fee to complete the credential was 
scheduled to increase during the delivery of the course. There is federal funding 
available based on income guidelines to co\er the CDA credential fee (currently $325) 
Some of the child care providers exceeded the income guidelines and had to pay for the 
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credential from their own resources. This cost became a major barrier for a number of 
child care providers as they considered completing the CDA credential. 

Space for offering the mini-course was provided by one of the centers that had child care 
providers participating in the mini-course. Detailed information about the writing 
strategies and literacy skill development can be found in the lesson plans found in 
Appendix A. 

Use of the WIN four-part instructional model 



A process-oriented educational philosophy formed the basis for our four-part instructional 
mcxiel (Caverly, Burrell, Austin, & Wedig, 1992). The first step in this mcxlel involved 
an initialing event which engaged the prior knowledge of the child care providers who 
were considered the content knowledge experts for their jobs. Next, the instructor 
modeled literacy strategies, using a large group discussion format for accomplishing 
those literacx' tasks we were able to identify \*ia the needs assessment. Small groups then 
collaborated on workplace-related literacy tasks which required the use of these new 
strategies. This small group emphasis developed the communication and teamwork skills 
which are sought by employers, while at the same time developing child care providers' 
strategies for accomplishing the workforce education tasks. Finall>', learners worked to 
apply their new understandings during independent practice on workplace and home- 
related literacy tasks. 



WIN Instructional Model 

Initiating event/focusing activity 

- engages prior knowledge 

- builds on learner strengths 

- demonstrates relevance/connection of new knowledge to old knowledge 

Teacher modeling/large group discussion 

- uses master/apprentice conception of literacy 

- demonstrates metacogniti\ e strategies 

- validates a v ariety of strategies from students 

Small group collaborative practice/application 

- encourages a community of teachers/learners 

- gives learners oppcutunity to develop teamwork skills being emphasized 
by business 

- safe risk-taking environment, especially for LEP students 

Individual practice/application at home and work 

- transfers strategies to v ariety of contexts 

- encourages metacognition 

- incorpcM'ates writing across content areas 
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Initiating event 



At the beginning of each mini-course, activities were oriented toward engaging the 
background knowledge of the child care providers. Starting with information thev 
already knew reinforced their self-confidence, established the importance of their prior 
knowledge, and lessened the stigma of the mini-course as remediation. Starting 
instruction by building on strengths also decreased the alienation and helplessness many 
students felt toward learning. 

Initiating activities in the Basic Issues mini-course, for example, included the workers 
identifying the kinds of activities they do with children in their classroom, listing the 
developmental differences among infants, toddlers, and preschoolers, or discussing 
professionalism and its relevance to child care. Initiating activities in the CDA mini- 
course included brainstorming ideas before starting to write a draft on a particular 
competency area. The child care providers woi Id individually list what thev already do 
every day relating to, for example, safety and health issues. 



Modeling and large group discussion 



The next step in the mini-course was the instructor modeling a technique such as 
predicting content from text headings or highlighting the main ideas in an article. 
"Think-alouds" were often used by the instructor as she demonstrated a variety of reading 
comprehension strategies and, more impcutantly, the process and purpc:»se for using them. 
The instructor in the Basic Issues mini-course\vould talk about strategies in her search 
for meaning while encouraging mini-course members to contribute ideas in a large group 
discussion. This combination of teacher modeling and large group discussion was 
usually successful but was altered as needed according to the lc\ el of prior knowledge of 
the child care providers. 

The instructor in the CDA mini-course then mcxlclcd prcwriting strategies for turning the 
brainstorming ideas into drafts. "Think-alouds" were often used for demonstrating the 
process of turning the ideas into connected prose. Techniques for revising were also 
demonstrated along with strategics for responding to others' writing. 



Like Freire's partner-teachers, midwife -teachers assist in the emergence 
of consciousness. .Mid'Wife-teachers focus not on their own knowledge (as 
the lecturer does) hut on the students' knowledge. Thev contribute when 
needed, but it is always clear that the baby is not theirs but the student's. 
-Belenk\\ Clinchy. Goldberger, and Taruie 

Women's Ways of Knowing: The Development of Self Voice, and Mind 
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Guided practice 



The next step added a guided practice oppc^rlunily for the literacy techniques intrcxiuced 
during the modeling and group discussion step in the Basic Issues mini-course. Child 
care providers applied reading strategies collabc^ratively in small groups by attempting to 
use the strategy on a new piece of text or a different part of the group-mcxleled text. For 
example in the Basic Issues mini-course, after modeling specific strategies for finding the 
main ideas by using the headings and subheadings and then determining the 
appropriateness/inappropriateness of these activities for children, the child care providers 
were gi\'en an opportunity for guided practice. This was accomplished using the 
collection of articles pre\'iously mentioned (see Appendix A). Child care pro\'iders were 
asked to find the main ideas by using the headings and subheadings. Then, they 
determined if the appropriateness strategies modeled eariier could be applied to these 
main ideas. 

It was obsened that the differing literacy le\els represented by the students strengthened 
this peer interaction. Students often turned to each other to ask for clarification or 
feedback. This suppc:>rtive environment proved useful as the child care providers came to 
understand how to apply the strategy. Moreover, it developed a sense of family in the 
mini-course with the more able helping the less able. This sense of family served to 
motivate the child care providers to continue to become active and participate in future 
mini-courses. Finally, this small grc^up collaborative acti\'ity validated students roles as 
co-teachcrs. 

Once the processes for brainstorming, revising, and editing were modeled, for the CDA 
mini-course for example, class time was used mostly as a writing workshop with time for 
resp<^nding and editing. Specific criteria were established for the writer to evaluate the 
content of their writing. These criteria were also used by responders as they listened and 
reacted t(^ others' writing. Students also responded to each other's writing using the 
w riting workshop as a forum to clarify their thoughts and ideas. 

Independent practice 

The fourth step ga\'e the child care pro\'iders a chance to independently practice the new- 
techniques. Strategics were applied to further sections of the modeled text or other 
relevant text of their chcx^sing. Some of this independent practice was begun in the 
classrcx^m However, the great majority was performed outside of class, furthering the 
educational en\ ironment beyond the time and space constraints of the classrcx^m. Much 
o\' our continued participation and learner gain might be attributed to this expanded time 
on task. Independent practice became necessary outside of the CDA mini-course in order 
to complete the amount of writing for the credential. 



%J i t 
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Graduation ceremony 



A final component of each class was recognition for the workers who participated. A 
brunch was given in honor of those attending each class at which Certificates of 
Attendance were presented. This recognition provided feedback to the workers on the 
importance of what we place on literacy improvement. For adults who have had little, if 
any, academic success in their lives, this recognition was well- received. 
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Assessment and alualion 3 1 



With our participatory instructional approach, the responsibility for each mini-course's 
success was shared by child care pro\'iders, instructors, and evaluators. Child care 
providers were constantly encouraged to supply feedback to the instructor and to monitor 
their satisfaction with class progress. Instructors were encouraged to assess and adapt 
their instruction to the workers' needs. E\'aluators were encouraged to assess the 
workers' progress with tools that informed both the worker and the instructor. This 
triangulation led us to select some specific assessment tools while we de\ eloped others in 
a formati\'e effort to identify the most valid instruments and procedures for evaluating 
worker progress. 



Since the responsibility for the mini-course success is shared with the learner in our 
participatory approach, child care pro\ iders were constantly encouraged to pro\ idc 
feedback to the instructor and to monitor their satisfaction with mini-course progress. 
Moreo\'er, instructors were encouraged to assess and adapt their teaching to this 
information. For example, additional mcxieling of a technique might be done if the 
guided practice resulted in confusion. During the guided practice, workers were directed 
to relate the information they found to situations typically found in their classrooms. The 
relevance or lack of applicability to their situation was discussed in large and small 
groups. This pro\ided the instructor, and more importantly, the worker with an 
opportunity to formati\'ely e\aluate the ideas within a functional context. 



A \'ariet\' of formal assessment instruments were used to document worker gain from the 
e\'aluator's pcrspccti\ c. Wc were attempting to document gain in bcHh workforce literacy 
and general literacy from both quantitative and qualitati\'e \iewpKMnts as well as to 
dcx:ument impro\ed productivity. Se\eral instruments were piloted to find the best mix 
which would be both informati\'e and non-intrusive to formati\'ely e\aluate the 
curriculum. This also would provide a triangulation on the worker's perceptions and the 
instructors' perceptions as measured by the informal prcx:edures discussed abc^\'e. 

Initially, a standardized reading test (the Adul! Placemeni fmlicalor) was piloted as a 
quantitative indicator of general literacy performance le\el. The Adult Placement 
Indicator satisfied our non-intrusive criterion, since it was typical of most traditic^nal 
general literacy measures, and the child care pro\'iders reported being comfortable with 
its format. Since child care pro\ idcrs are required by Texas regulations to ha\ e a high 
school diploma or GED, their performance on this instiiimenl was rather successful. This 
pro\ ided them w ith a successful experience near the beginning of the mini-course. 
Moreo\er, this instrument was useful to identify those providers with lower reading 
abilities, so that the instructor could pro\'ide more instructional time for them. Howe\ er, 
this instrument failed to atd us m assessing the worker's abilities to read job-rclatcd 
materials. 
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Therefore, we developed a cloze test as a measure of workforce education performance. 
This cloze lest was based on a passage taken from a child care journal available to all 
child care centers via subscription (see Appendix B for a copy of the cloze passage). We 
selected this journal article since it was indicati\'e of the type of information from which 
wc were preparing Ihcse child care providers for learning. 

For all the Basic As\S7^^5 mini-courses, the child care providers and the instructor reported 
being \cr\' uncomfortable with the cloze task and the child care providers' performance 
reflected it. All but one class of child care pro\iders p)erformed at the frustration level for 
this material. This was not unexpected given the readability level of the article was found 
to be 13th grade lev el. 

While a cloze task is theoretically sound and measures the reading prcxess more directly 
than the traditional product oriented test like the general literacy measure, it was not 
sensitive enough to measure the child care providers' new found reading ability in the 
Basic Issues mini-course. Had we re-written the workplace related passage to a lower 
readability level, the child care providers might have had more success with it. Then, it 
might have been more sensitive to their abilities and the change in these abilities over the 
course of the instruction. Therefore, we delay our recommendation on the use of the 
cloze test as a measure of workforce education until others have an oppcutunity to use it 
in workplace related material that is written at an appropriate readability level. 

To address this sensitivity concern, we also constructed a qualitative assessment 
instrument (see Appendix B) to measure literacy performance gain. This qualitative 
assessment instrument presented a scenario to the child care provider and asked her to 
explain how she would respond (e.g., two children fighting over a toy). Next, the child 
care provider was asked to read a short journal article and to again explain how she would 
respc^nd. Third, she was asked if the article had changed her responses and in what ways. 
Finally, the child care provider was asked where else she might find information. These 
scenarios proved useful for assessing the child care providers' prior knowledge, ability to 
apply, evaluate, and synthesize information from print, their metacognitive self- 
awareness of their reading ability, and their know ledge of available resources. 

In the CDA mini-course, to consider the sensitivity issue, we adapted a writing 
apprehension scale (Daly and Miller, 1975; see Appendix B). This instrument allowed us 
to assess reduced anxiety in writing following our instruction. Over the three iterations of 
the mini-course, we saw marked reduction in writing apprehension. We would 
recommend this instrument for informing the instructor, the child care providers, and the 
evaluators. 

To satisfy our concerns with attrition rates in traditional adult education programs, we 
measured attendance rates for our seven iterations of the two mini-courses. These rates 
averaged from 647c for the Basic Issues mini-course to S37r. for the CDA mini-course, 
which was significantly abcn e the national average of 257c (Chisman, 1990). We argue 
that our collabc^rativc approach to workforce education as well as our curriculum has 
much to do with this reduced aUrition. 

For the CDA mini-course we measured the amount of time on task child care providers 
were spending outside of class time for evaluating our instructional effcctiv eness. While 
this measure is difficult at best to document, wc asked the child care providers to 
approximate the amount of time spent on Independent Practice utilizing the strategies 
both on the job and at home. For this mini-course, child care providers reported 
sp>cnding anywhere from 2 hours to 12 hours weekly in Independent Practice. Much of 
our gain in worker performance can be attributed to this commitment on the part of the 
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child care providers to practice outside of class. We argue the collaborative, rclc\ant 
nature of our instruction fosters this commitment. 

To measure productivity in the Basic Issues mini-course, we first asked what indicau^rs 
of quality were present in the child care literature. Lx)oking at research documents for 
evidence of what the field documented as quality, we found a major factor was the t\'pc 
of verbal interactions the child care providers had with children (Phillips, 1987). 
Therefore, we developed a scale to document the type and number of verbal interaclion 
made by child care pro\'iders with children and with peers (see Appendix B for a copy of 
this instrument). During the first application of this instrument, two raters were trained in 
obser\-ations, then they collected \erbal interaction data in the same classrooms. Wc 
found inter-ralcr reliability to be above 957c supporting the consistency of our training 
procedures. Next, a trained observer sat in the classrooms of a stratified sample of the 
child care pro\'iders as well as a control group and documented verbal interactions for 45 
minutes (at the rate of 10 minutes documenting then 5 minutes not documenting). This 
instrument allowed us, as a result of our instruction, to document increased verbal 
interactions in some positive ways (e.g., praising, asking questions, describing, giving 
directions), while reduced verbal interactions in some negative wavs (criticizing, 
lecturing, explaining the consequences) were dcKumentcd, 

In the future mini-courses, funded through state means (see abcne), the instructors plan to 
use this instrument to ha\e the child care prov iders seif-e\'aluate their performance. This 
continuous e\'aluation of \'crbal interactions should inform the instructor and the child 
care providers of progress toward a more prcxiucti\'e child care ciassrcx^m. 

Another means of measuring prcxlucli\ ity in the Basic Issues mini-course u as a change in 
the classroom en\ironment. The literature again suggested that more prcxJucti\ e child 
care pro\'iders ha\e a more "literate" classrcx^m environment. Therefore, wc de\ eloped 
an instrument to dcx:ument the quality of the classroom environment (see Appendix B for 
a copy of this instrument). This instrument allowed us to dcx:ument improved quality o! 
the classrwm cn\*ironmenl along several variables (e.g., amount of functional labels, 
amount of print or writing segments, amount of different bcx^ks, amount of related bcK)ks, 
more child written messages, and fewer commercial messages). 

A third instrument that was used to document producli\'ily for the Basic Issues mmi- 
course was an improved overall child care environment along nine indicators (sec 
Appendix B for a copy of this instrument). However, in those classrooms where the 
pretest showed few indicators of stimulating activity centers for the children, there u as 
marked impro\'ement in how the classnx^m en\ironment changed. This u as due to an 
emphasis on the de\ el(^pment of an appropriate classroom en\ironment. More change 
might have been documented gi\en more time on the part of the child care pro\ iders to 
implement changes in their o\erall child care en\ ironment and gi\ en these prcn idcrs wore 
not constrained by budget limitations. 

For the CDA mini-course, we chose to use completion of the CDA credeniial as a 
measure of producti\ity. By the end of the granting period, 557r of the child care 
pro\'iders who completed the course completed their CDA credeniial with the remainmg 
pro\ iders continuing to write and planning to apply for the credential in the future. 

We would, therefore, recommend a \anety of job-specific literacy measures. 
Specifically, we would recommend using a traditional literacy measure (like the Adull 
Placemen! Indicator) to inform both child care pro\ idcrs and" instructors abinit general 
literac>* pcricMmancc and to dcKument transfer o{ workforce education performance to 
general literacy performance for the c\aluatc^r. Morco\'cr, wc would recommend 
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selecting workplace material that is more appropriate to the \\orkcr\'; performance level 
when utilizing a cloze test. We still believe the cloze test should be used as a more viable 
measure of reading process in workplace related materials. We would recommend 
continued experimentation with our qualitative assessment instruments. These qualitative 
instruments might be able to replace the traditional literacy measure and the cloze test as 
multiple literacy performances are documented into a portfolio. We would recommend 
utilizing a Writing Apprehension scale to document for the child care providers, 
instructor, and evaluator reduced apprehension about the writing process. We would 
recommend monitoring attendance to confirm whether the WIN Instructional Model will 
reduce v .rition in other job settings. We would recommend documenting worker's time 
on lusk ^utside of class, bcnh on-the-job and at home, to confirm our data. We would 
:coriiincnd using <^ur three prcxiuclivity measures to dcx;ument change in the child care 
provider s \ crbal interactions, the change in how literate the child care classroom has 
become, and the overall classroom environment. All of these instruments beg for 
cxpcrimcniauon . adaptation, and dissemination. 
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Conclusions 



The final responsibility of any workforce literacy effort is determining whether the needs 
of ail concerned parties have been met and then communicating this to each stakeholder. 
As you may know, one of the complicated aspects of worklorce education is the number 
of stakeholders who may be involved. In our case, we had eight separate stakeholders for 
each mini-course: SWT, the WIN program staff, the USDOE, an outside evaluator, each 
of the child care providers, the two Chambers of Commerce, and the workforce literacy 
field at large. In order to clarify these priorities, we sought out the advice of an outside 
consultant. This proved to be extremely fruitful as we discovered that a grid showing 
"WHO wants WHAT MEASURE for WHAT PURPOSE" w;is useful for our formative 
and summative evaluation. 

Following this suggestion, we chose to satisfy these stakeholders on two levels On a 
long-term level, SWT, the USDOE, an outside evaluator, the two Chambers of 
Commerce, and the workforce literacy field at large wii! receive this document to inform 
them in future decisions about workforce literacy implementation for child care centers. 
On a more immediate level, the WIN staff and the child care providers received the 
mformation to meet their needs for refining the curriculum and the instruction. We found 
It vital to make sure that needed feedback was given to and received from each 
stakeholder at this immediate level and that this communication was fostered so that 
future mini-courses can be developed. 

In the end, we determined five questions should be answered by this WIN demonstration 
project. These questions and the answers also document the success of this project. 



Did we reach our service goals? 

Our project as a whole served 232 workers in four job families from 33 separate small 
businesses. In this Child Care Job family specifically, we offered se\ en iterations of two 
different mini-courses to 49 child care pro\ iders. Of those 49 child care providers, 37 
successfully completed the mini-courses, for an average retention rate of 76%, 
significantly above traditional adult hteracy retention rates (Chisman, 1990). 



Was instruction successful? 

The holistic nature of our instruction proved successful from both qualitative and 
quantitative perspectives. We were able to pilot quantitative and qualitative general and 
workplace-specific literacy measures and determine the effectiveness of each. We were 
able to de\ elop informal measures of workforce education from the child care provider's 
the instructor's, and the evaluator's perspectives. From those who completed the Basic 
Issues mini-course, 11 out of 26 child care providers self-selected to attend the CDA 
mini-course. This speaks well of our instruction in that workers found so much benefit 
that they chose to return and enroll in a second mini-course. Moreover 8 child care 
pro\iders who completed the CDA mini-course successfully completed their portfolio 
have been assessed through the Council for Early Childhood Professional Recognition 
and have been awarded the CDA credential. Most of the others are completing their 
portfolios and have e\ery intention to apply for their credential. Finally, two of the 
participants from an early iteration of the Basic Issues mini -course were parents After 
enrolling in our mini-course, they were subsequently hired as child care providers. This 
bcxles well for this mini-coursc, ser\ ing as a preparation guide for employment as a child 
care provider. 
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Quantitative and qualitative test results eonfirm the projeet's effeetiveness with gains in 
average general literacy, workforee education, and productivity measures. Average 
change in writing apprehension suggested improved self-confidence among these child 
care providers in their ability to write. 

Anecdotal reports indicated that child care providers changed their perceptions and 
attitudes toward their work. Realizing the importance of their influence on young 
children's lives, they were motivated to learn more about providing quality care. Their 
attitudes changed when they perceived that their work was providing more for children 
than "just baby-sitting." Child care providers also reported that they had greater 
confidence in their abilities to respond to parents and their needs and concerns. Several 
providers when completing the work for the CDA assessment, remarked that they thought 
that they had been incapable of learning anything new. They were surprised and pleased 
that they could continue to learn and grow. 



Did the mini-courses continue beyond the granting period? 

The 18-month life of this grant was not long enough to deal with the whole of the 
community need for workforce literacy among child care providers. WIN Advisory 
Council meetings and discussions with former and current child care prov iders indicate a 
continuing need for the types of literacy instruction covered in the mini-courses offered 
for this Child Care Job Family. As evidence of a continuation, a local child care 
provider was able to acquire grant funds to continue offering the Basic Issues mini-course 
to others. 

Due to the turnover rate and low wages in child care, there is a need for continuing 
education that helps child care providers gain the necessary skills to be effective. The 
motivation to attend mini-courses that specifically relate to their job demands is high 
among child care providers. In addition, the child care industry is focusing on increased 
professionalism and training for child care providers. This is evidenced by the recent 
passage of revised minimum standards in the state of Florida. In those revisions, a CDA 
is going to be a minimum requirement to be hired in a child care center (no such 
credential was required previously). Child care directors and child care providers in other 
states have concerns that such requirements will become more widespread. Thus, the 
interest in mini-courses designed to specifically prepare a more productive, professional 
child care workforce is becoming more prevalent. Using a curriculum as the one we 
developed can help meet this need. 



Under what conditions is this project repUcahle? 

WlN's Instructional Mcxlel has demonstrated its flexibility and replicability by being used 
in eight different mini-courses across four job famHies: Custodial, Child Care, 
Manufacturing, and Equipment Operators. Within the Child Care Job Family, the model 
was used for a Basic Issues mini-course and a CDA mini-course. Two of these mini- 
courscs were taught by two different instructors to test out the transferability to 
instructors and to child care providers from a number of workplaces. The holistic nature 
of our instructional model should be replieable to a number of sites outside the San 
Marcos area. The applicability of our specific lesson plans, however, will depend to what 
degree your child care providers, business climate, and other resources match our 
programs. 
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How was the project disseminated? 

The WIN demonstration project has produced se\'eral tangible end products. This guide 
contains a narrative of our process for developing mini-courses for the Child Care Job 
family, course outlines and lesson plans, sample administrative forms, original qualitative 
and quantitative assessment instruments and accompanying user*s information, and a 
selected bibliography. Similar guides exist for mini-courses for the Manufacturing, 
Custodial, and Equipment Operator Job Families. The mini-courses for the 
Maniifacturing Job Family teach mathematical constructs from basic operations to 
working with decimals, percentages, and fractions, to reading blueprints. The mini- 
courses for Custodial job family teach strategies for accessing print resources to soh'e 
job-related problems as well as writing for clerical job tasks. The mini-courses for the 
Equipment Operators Job Family focus on passing job-related certification examinations. 
Within each guide, program implementation strategies from both an administratixe and 
an instructional viewpoint arc also provided. 

There are several important reasons for a thorough dissemination of this project's results, 
and several different strategies are required to accomplish such a dissemination. One 
need was to create good public relations for the project and its partners. To do this we 
have been in contact with various state and local news agencies. This is a successful 
literacy program that needs to be part of the community consciousness. A newspaper 
report is included in Appendix C. We would recommend you promote your workforce 
literacy program to solicit future endea\'ors. 

Next, we wished to benefit and strengthen the newly emerging field of workforce 
education. For this, we needed to produce publications'^ for a professional audience and 
make presentations at relevant conferences. This audience of experts helped us through 
peer review to refine our own program. The qualitative assessment instruments were 
intrcxluced at a workforce literacy conference in Dallas, and the WIN Instructional Model 
was presented at the national COABE conference in Bismarck, ND, at the annual national 
meeting of the National Asscxiation of Developmental Education in San Antonio, TX, 
and at the annual meeting of the College Reading and Learning Association in San 
Francisco, CA. 

Next, and perhaps more impc^rtantly, we need to use this material in a continuing effort to 
educate the child care provider community about the need for workforce education and 
the resources which are a\'ailable to meet that need. In order to do this we ha\"e contacted 
the child care provider trade journals and made presentations at child care provider 
conferences. We must cultivate an understanding of child care provider needs and 
develop a presence within child care provider-oriented organizations. This will help us 
create the true child care provider-education partnership needed to guarantee this 
country's economic future. 
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Summary 

Our project dcmonslratcs thai a holistic, participatorv', prcxxss-oricntcd workforce 
education program created in partnership with a small-business community within a small 
city can meet the needs of both employees and employers in overcoming the skills gap 
currently existing in business and industry in this countrx'. Furthermore, we assert that 
the participator}' approach is essential in de\'eloping those Information Age skills like 
problem-soh'ing, teamwork ability, and communication skills. In addition, the prwess- 
oriented rather than content-oriented nature of our instructional approach will support the 
growth of child care providers who must be llcxible enough to cope with a constantly 
changing work en\'ironment by transferring their learning skills to each new situation 
which calls on them to master a new curriculum, work comfortably with a new prcKess, 
or make a p<:\siti\'e contribution as part of a restructured organization. 



7iv }{ellini> my CI) A credemiai I am able lo talk lo parcfUs wilh more 
confidence. Before this class, \vhalever parents said I weni alon^ wiilu 
flow I feel thai I have some professional ideas lo offer/' 
-CD A Credential Student 
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Appendices 



Appendix A: Sample lesson plans 

Appendix B: Evaluation forms 

Appendix C: Local promotion of program 

Selected Bibliography 
Workforce Skills 
Background Theory 
Practitioner Resources 
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APPENDIX A 

LESSON PLANS 




BASIC ISSUES IN CHILD CARE 

WORKFORCE INSTRUCTIONAL NETWORK SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY 



WHEN AND WHERE: Classes will meet on Thursday evenings, from 6:30 to 
8:30 p.m. for 10 weeks starting Feb. 20. Classes will be held at First 
Baptist Church, 330 W. Hutchison Street. Park on North Street by the west 
side of the church and enter at the doors by the First Baptist Church Child 
Development Center sign. ALL CLASSES FREE. Instructor; Lisa Withrow 

Feb. 20 - Week 1 - ISSUE: PROFESSIONALISM 

Reading: "Developing a Sense of Wonder in Young Children" P. Haiman 

Feb. 27 - Week 2 - ISSUE: UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN 

Reading: "Milestones of Development" from ESSENTIALS 

March 5 - Week 3 - ISSUE: UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN - Early reading 
Reading: "Learning to Read" - M. Puckett J. Black 

March 12 - Week 4 - ISSUE: UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN - Early writing 
Reading: "Crayons and Markers" - S. Waldrop & A.M, Scarborough 

March 26 - Week 5 - ISSUE: PLANNING APPROPRIATE ACTIVITIES 
Reading: "How to Choose a Preschool Curriculum" - C. Fikes 
"Quality Infant/Toddler Caregiving" - A. Honig 

April 2 - Week 6 - ISSUE: PLANNING APPROPRIATE ACTIVITIES 
Reading: "Cognitive Activities for Infants" - E.C. Heller 

"Preschoolers and Academics: Some Thoughts" - J. Schicke- 
danz, S. Chay, P. Gopin, L. Sheng, S. Song, & N. Wild 

April 9 - Week 7 - ISSUE: LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

Reading; "Organizing Space for Children" - C. Bowers 

April 16 - week 8 - ISSUE- INTERACTING WITH CHILDREN 
Reading: "Baby Talk" 

"Toddlers. What to Expect" 

April 23 - Week 9 - INTERACTING WITH CHILDREN 
Reading: DISCIPLINE - JG. Stone 

April 30 - Week 10 - COMMUNICATING AND WORKING WITH PARENTS 
Reading: "Communicate with Infants and Parents' - A licleoo 
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B^SIC ISSUES IN CHILD CARE - Class ^ 1 



INTRODUCTlOrN 

1. Registration forms available for students to complete as they arrive. 

2. Introduction of instructors and students to eachother. 

3. Explanation and administraiion.of assessment instrument. 

4 Discuss expectations of "taking a class" and the feelings thst are 

evoked. Discuss how the expectations and involvement in this class 
is different from traditional classroom experiences. 

ENGAGE PRIOR ICNOWLEDGE 

5 Class v^'ili identify their own prior knowledge of what is involved in 

providing quality care for young children. Distribute Organizational 
framework questions (WHAT. HOW. WHY. WHO). These questions are 
designed to have participants identify WHAT they do with young 
children. HOW they do it. WHY ihey do it, and WHO they do it for. 
Each question will be considered separately. Students respond by first 
listing responses and then sharing responses with group discussion. 
Responses recorded on flip chart. 
b Reflect on responses listed on flip charts. Encourage students to 

summarize or generalize their reaction to all the responses listed. 
Students could recognize the complexity of the demands, how 
important and difficult a lob this is. 
Vv hat can we do to find out more about what you can do? Refer to flip 
chart question about finding more information. Use responses to 
transition to the article "Developing a Sense of Wonder in Young 
Children*^ 

P/scuss/o/7 concerning ihe link del w een reading strategies /mapping/ and 
relevance to workplace We have only a very limited amount of time 
together. During this time we cannot possibly learn all we can about 
child care Therefore, it is very important for us to help you to see that 
there is a great deal that you can learn ON YOUR OWN. The technique 
that v\ e were using in the last class is just a way to help you find the 
irnpuriani information in the articles we will be reading. The 
collection of articles provided for you is only a few samples of the many, 
many articles that are written to help us to learn all we can and to do 
the best we can for children. These articles are yours to keep. You can 
write in them if vou want. This is different from the notion that you 
should never write in books. However, in order to get as much as you can 
from these articles, we ENCOURAGE you to write on the pages, underline 
ideas that you think are nifty, lot down little ideas thai you think of 
while reading the articles. 



MODELING AND GUIDED PRACTICE 

'S. Read Rachel Carson section of article. After reading opening section, ask 
students to predict what the author might suggest that a teacher 
could do to develop a sense of wonder in young children. Have 
students write ideas and then share as a group. Look at remainder of 
article to see what the author said. Is it what you expected? Were 
you surprised? Was there anything you particularly agreed with? 

^ Can this article be used in your day to day work with children? This 
article is more an attitude piece - how to think about what you do. 
HOW we think about what we do has lo do with PROFESSIONALISM. 

INDEPENDENT PRACTICE 

10. PROFESSIONALISM article - Have students complete "Professionalism in 
Child Care" sentence completion sheet. Discuss what professionalism 
means in child care. Ask participants to listen and/or look for child 
care issues mentioned in the media (TV. magazines, radio, etc) and 
report next week how many times or where they saw or heard child 
care issues mentioned. 



WHAT DO WE DO WITH CHILDREN, 
HOW DO WE DO IT, 
WHY DO WE DO IT, 
AND FOR WHOM? 

WHERE CAN YOU 
FIND MORE INFORMATION? 
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PROFESSIONALISM IN CHILD CARE 

1 . To be a professional means that a person 



2. A professional child care worker is 



3. 1 chose to work in child care because 



fiasic Issues in Child Care - ^2 

FoIIou'-up from previous class - PROFESSIONALISM 

1. Try to recall or remember ideas of what or where child care 

issues ^^^ere seen or mentioned during the week - have examples 

a. Share ideas - as students share, write ideas in form of a map 

b. After all ideas are offered, steer discussion to ideas that relate to 

professionalism 

2 Redisiribuie professional sentence completion sheet. These are 

ihe ideas you have already about professionalism. 

3. Refer to Professionalism article. These are ideas someone had 

when writing a textbook. Do you agree? Would you change or add 
to vour ideas from this article? 
a. Summary of article - Professionalism has specialized knowledge 
and a particular attitude. Discuss what kind of attitude Jopen 
10 new ideas, flexible. eic.» 
b All these ideas are related to quality child care. 

4. Another application of writing about your ideas and reading information 
related to vour idea? 

Give Pre test Scenario « Qualitative Assessment Instrument » 

ENGAGE PRIOR t:NO\VLEDGE 

3 I'NDERSTANDING CHILDREN - Refer to sheet hsting issues and readings. 

a Discussion - What are 3 things that makes infants infants, 
toddlers toddlers, and preschoolers preschoolers? Jot 
uuwn vour ideas if that will help you to remember. 

b Share these responses. Ask how do you respond to these 
differences? Why do some of you only want to teach 
ml ants: some of you only preschoolers: toddlers? 

c. There is much that you already understand about children through 
your experience - either in child care classes or your own children 
as a parent. Where might you learn more about understanding 
cniidren and how to respond to them'^ 

MODELING AND GUIDED PRACTICE 

o I'lriributo ESSENTIALS books. Refer to pages that have relevance 
■'developmental milestones). 

a Go through structure in text. Highlight age groupings at top of page. 

a Mode! l inding the age group with which you are currently working 
Talk - aloud about children in your care and then read 
developmental expectations of these children. Decide if this 
milestone is observed in your classroom or not. 

n Group in pairs or groups of three and read through the milestones 



using ai least 3 or 4 developmental areas (communicaiion. 
physical growth, emotional, etc.) and apply to children that you 
are currently working with. Describe these children to the 
others in your group. When looking at "What can an adult do" 
section, are there any new ideas you can find ? 

INDEPENDENT PRACTICE 

^. HOMEWOR^C - Distribute checklist from another source. Ask class to 
comment on any obvious differences they see between the 
ESSENTIALS checklist and the homework example. Ask students to 
evaluate this checklist for its usefulness and il' it helps them under- 
stand their children any better. 



ic Issues in Child Care - 



Follow-up from previous class - UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN 

a. Discuss comparisons and evaluations of the deveiopmenlal 
checklists from ESSENTIALS and the homework copy. 

*\Vas one more useful than the other? Why? 

*Did one help you to understand more about children? Why? 

* Was It easier to think of particular children with one 
checklist more than the other? Did one seem to be more 
"true" to what you know of children that are in your care? 

'How might parents react to one list as opposed to the other? 

b. Summarize class comments. Point out that you think about 

what you read based on what you already know. Sometimes there 
are ideas that you will disagree with in a text - and you will 
sometimes find new ideas that vou never thought of before. Your 
responsibility as a professional is to make those decisions. 

hAGIXG PRIOR [KNOWLEDGE 

Learning all we can about understanding children and thei^ development 
i5 a never -ending process. Each child is unique and the books cannot 
possibly know about every situation that you will face. We constantly 
determine how we will reaci by using what we already kxii^Av along with 
imding new information that will help us. 

; iir locus oj ihe remainder of ihis class will be on a particular area of 
de\ elopmeni in children - EARLY READING. This was determined to be 
necessarv because this is an area where people have many different 
oDinions about what children should be doing in the years before public 
school. There is little disagreement that it is vitally important to read 
10 children - lo start as soon as babies can focus on an interesting 
page just about everyone knows they are supposed to read aloud to 
:h!ldren. but not everyone does it consistently. Think about questions or 
prr)blems that you have about reading aloud to children. 

' Make a list of those things vou think are important to do with the 

children vou care for to encourage earlv reading behaviors. 

- Share vour lists. 
* Arc vou able to carry out what you believe in your classroom? Are 

there any "barriers'* that keep you from doing what you think is 

important'/ 



MODELING 

4. What might help you lo know more about carrying out what you 

believe in a group setting? 

'ESSENTIALS book has suggestions that include book-related ideas 
starting with babies - p. 45. toddlers - p. 51, preschoolers - p. 74. 
Can you find more ideas related to early reading and/or books? 

5. DIMENSIONS article - LEARNING TO READ 

a. Distribute article and highlight the bold print, subtitles, etc. 

b. Provide time for students to read the article and add to their 
list about what they believe about early reading. 

c. As article is read, students should also make a list of any ideas 
that specify the TYPE of book appropriate for their age group. 
lEx. - bring pictures, limited text, sturdy books for infants 

toddlers, etc..) Refer to p. 308 in ESSENTIALS, 
d For those that finish reading before others, provide extra 
resources: MORE THAN THE ABC'S. Emergent Literacv folder of 
articles. READ-A-LOUD Handbook. 

6. Summarize article - Ask if there are any new ideas they added to their 
hsis as a result of reading the article. Discuss new ideas and relate 
back to further understanding of children and development. 

Discuss iheir list? describing the type of books appropriate for each 
age group 

ENGAGE PRIOR k.NOWLEDGE 

7. Where do vou find books appropriate for your age group?^ 

A variety of responses would be expected - personal library, from 

Inends. from the center where they work. etc. 

• If \-ou were looking for books in the library, how would you 

find what you want? Discuss responses and highlight the 

variety of strategies that each has. 
' .Are there any other ways to get to the books you want'^ 

Share card catalogue resource, browsing through a shelf of books; 

books about books: reference book? (A to ZOO. etc.) 

GLIDED AND INDEPENDENT PRACTICE 

•S. When you provide children with experiences that encourage interest and 
curiosity m book?, certain behaviors will almost automatically occur. 

a Distribute developmental checklist on early literacy behaviors, 
book reading with infants/toddlers, and book reading with 
preschooler? handouts. Briefly discuss those behaviors that have 
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already been observed in young children and what might be new 
expeciaiions. 



INDEPENDENT PRACTICE 

ASSIGNMENT: Read books to the children you are 
with this week. Look for the early reading 
behaviors listed on the checklist. Think about 
any surprises or new expectations you had while 
watching and observing children wliile you read. 



BOOK READING WITH iNFANTS/rODDlEkS 



1. MAKE BOOKS AN OBVIOUS CHOICE 



2. BE AWARE OF DEVELOPMENTAL 
DIFFERENCES IN BOOK READING BEHAVIOR: 



0-3mos: receptive, sUiring 

4-6mo«: aware, eyet follow.touch, babble, sucking 

6-9mos: page turning, chewing 

12mos: pointing, routines 

15mos: joins in, supplies words, asks "dat?" 



2. GIVE THEM SOMETHING ELSE TO DO WITH 
THEIR HANDS 



3. USE VOICES, GESTURES 



4. TUNE IN TO THE CHILD'S BEHAVIOR AND 
STOP WHEN ATTENTION FADES 



BOOKREADING WITH PRESCHOOLERS 
1. HOLD BOOKS UP SO EVERYONE CAN SEE 

2. ENCOURAGE DISCUSSION 

Have you ever ? 

What would you do ? 

What do you know about ? 

What do you tiiink will happen next ? 

3. RE-READ FAMILIAR BOOKS 

4. ENCOURAGE JOINING IN WITH READING 
5. KEEP IT SHORT 



EARLY LITERACY BEHAVIORS 
CHECKLIST 



BOOK KNOWLEDGE 

receptive to bookreading 

responds to bookreading (eyes, voice, touch) 

turns pages 

points, joins in 

holds -book upright, turns to front 

discusses, elaborates on story 

"pretends" to read 

PRINT CONCEPTS 

distinguishes between picture, print 

knows left-right progression 

BOOK LANGUAGE 

conversational language telling story 

book language telling story 

ATTITUDE TOWARD BOOKS 

often chooses books/ asks to be read to 

"reads" to others (including dolls & bears!) 

asks what things say 

"writes" messages, letters, signs, etc. 

BEGINNING WRITING 

scribbles 

letter-like shapes 

random letters 

invented spelling 
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Basic Issuer in Child Care - *4 



1. Foliow-up from last class 

'Read through Early Literacy- Checklist and have class contribute 
examples and anecdotes observed during book reading with their 
children during the previous week. 

2. ISSUE: UNDERSTANDING DEVELOPMENT - Early writing behavior 

For this class, an expert in emergent liter ac>' was invited to 
discuss this issue. The expert was from the School of Education 
at the local university. 

3. Transition following guest presentation: In order to provide an 

atmosphere that supports and encourages early writing behavior 
with young children, you need to provide the tools or ingredients 
lor the children. Consider the CRAYONS AND MARKERS article. 

I'ODELING 

i. CRAYONS AND MARKERS article - mapping strategy 
PREVIEWING 

'Take 30 seconds and preview the article. Try to determine what 
the article is about. 
'Time the students for 30 seconds 

'After 30 seconds, ask the students to report on what they looked at 
when they were "previewing" the article. This should include 
discussion about headings, subheadings, labels under pictures, 
bold print, etc. 

MAPPI.NG 

'Make a large circle on the flip chart and ask students to give a 

word or two that describes what the article is about. Talk about 

how ihev reached the answer that they offer. 
'Ask students to offer ideas that are related to the bigger idea (age 

specific suggestions concerning writing/art materials). Continue 

to add related and sub -ideas 
'If the observation is made that this is an article related to an 

activities and not writing, it would be worthwhile to discuss how 

related suggestions in an article can be related to other areas. 

Children's expression through art and writing are related. 
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GUIDED PRACTICE 

'After reaching the this layer of mapping, allow time for the 
students to read the article and add more ideas that they find 
and add to their maps. 

INDEPENDENT PRACTICE 

Homework: Give students another article related to early writing 
LITERACY DEVELOPMENT AND PRE-FIRST GRADE. Ask students to 
make a map of this article and bring to the following class. 



Basic Issues in Child Care - »5 



1 . Discussion concerning We iink bet ween reading strategies (mapping/ and 
reievance to workpiace. We have only a very limiled amount of lime 
together. During this time we cannot possibly learn all we can about 
child care. Therefore, it is very important for us to help vou to see thai 
there is a great deal that you can learn ON YOUR OWN. The technique 
that we were using in the last class is just a way to help you find the 
imporiani information in the articles we will be reading. The 
colleciion of articles provided for you is only a few samples of the many, 
mans- articles that are written to help us to learn all we can and to do 
the best we can for children. These articles are yours to keep. You can 
write in them if you want. This is different from the notion that you 
should never write in books. However, in order to get as much as you can 
from these articles, we ENCOURAGE you to write on the pages, underline 
ideas that you think are nifty, jot down little ideas that you think of 
while reading the articles. 

2. Follow-up from previous class - 

'Have students that completed assignment (map an article) put their 
map or outline (or whatever strategy they used to show the main 
ideas I on a flip chart page. These students will do a show and tell" 
about iheir ideas and explain how they decided to p jt what 
mlormaiion or their maps. Students can also share how long it took 
ihem 10 complete the assignment. 

•Discus? that this strategy is a TOOL that eventually will not be 
needed as students will be able to pull out the important 
information without mapping. 

3. Summary and transition 

"During ihe first weeks, we have been concentrating on understanding 
children - developmental milestones, early reading and writing 
h is necessary; a prerequisite: to understand children in order to 
effectivelv work with them was mentioned earlier, we will 
NEVER be able to know evervthing there is to know about under- 
standing children and their development. Please be aware that we 
have not told you all there is to know; nor have we looked at all 
the sources to help you learn more. THERE IS MUCH MORE OUT 
THERE TO READ AND LEARN. 



•The next direction in which we will move has to do with planning 
appropriate activities for the children with which you work. 

ENGAGE PRIOR KNOWLEDGE 

4. Initiating event: Distribute scenario for all to read. 

SCENARIO: In XYZ Child Care Center, Timmy, a toddler who is 18 months old 
is sitting at a table watching the activity around him. On the 
table in front of him is a xeroxed coloring page of a butterfly. 
Several crayons are available for him to use for coloring. 
As Timmy is watching the activity, he is busily munching away 
at his crayon. 

Students will write their reaction to this scenario in their journals. 
PROMPTS: 

*How would you react if you saw this situation? 
• is there anything you would change about this situation? Why or why 
not? 

Students discuss their responses. 

•Determine what students know about appropriate and inappropriate 
practices for young children. In relation to the scenario presented, 
there are several "inappropriate" activities: xeroxed coloring pages 
limii children s creativity and expression: unsupervised crayoning 
may not be appropriate for all toddler-aged children 

'Discussion will center around what is meant by being APPROPRIATE. 
How do you decide if something is appropriate or not to do with 
children-^ Is it just common sense? Some examples seem to relate 
to common sense - but we maintain that as PROFESSIONALS, there is 
specialized knowledge that we have to plan most appropriately. 



MODELING 

The following is an outline of the strategies u^ed to determine 
appropriateness/inappropriateness. Each of these four strategies will be 
explained in detail. Direct the students to think of an example within their 
work. 



A Age appropriate - developmental guidelines/norms 

* expectations based on information we discussed in the last classes 
'Examples: babies usually sit around 6 months 



babies walk around 12 months 
babies babble "ba-ba", "ma-ina". etc. 



B. Individually appropriate 

'consider each child as an individual; what might be meaningful or 
appropriate for one child may not be for another 
^examples - puzzle abilities: age suggestions on toys 

C. Meaningful 

1. child has capability to learn something from experience, 
interaction, or activity 

2. child can explore and discover 

3. appeals to child's curiosity 

4. "The process of interacting with materials and people results in 

learning" p. 3 DEVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICE 
NAEYC 

5. child is able to hold, touch or manipulate materials appropriate 
to age level 

6. activities relate to real-lile experiences of age of child 

D. Activities include all developmental areas of children 

1. socio/emoiional - how to get along with ethers; 

how you understand yoursell"; express how you fee! 

2. language/communication - express ideas effectively 

3. thinking - I cognitive 1 decision making 

4. physical - small muscles: large muscles 

After discussion of these strategies, turn the outline into a map in order to 
visualize the concepts more clearly. While referring to the map. model 
three activities - one for infants, one for toddlers, and one for preschool -aged 
children. With each activity, discuss the four strategies for deciding if the 
activities are appropriate or not. 

Aciiviiies: 

Infant? - blanket - peek-a-boo 

Toddlers - sock stapled onto a box - tactile sense 

Preschooler? - colored water mixing 

Show each of these examples. Show sources from which they come to 
emphasize thai one does not have to "create" ideas from nothing. Discuss 
activities in reference to the four considerations. 
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MODELING AND GUIDED PRACTICE 

6. Transition lo articles in reader - CHOOSING A PRESCHOOL CURRICULUM 
and QUALITY INFANT/TODDLER CAREGI VING. Model for the students. The 
first subheading in the QUALITY INFANT article is"Individuali2ed, attentive 
loving" . Students need to decide if this is souiething different or the same 
as any of the four considerations. Hopefully, they will see that this 
subheading is similar to the second consideration for appropriateness. 
Divide into two groups - each group to consider one article. Each group 
should consider their article in reference to the four considerations for 
appropriateness. Instruct group to look at the subheadings and decide if the 
subheading fits into any of the four considerations. 

There are seven or eight subheadings in each article. The students should 
consider these subheadings and categorize them according to the 
considerations. This should be done collaboratively in their small groups. 

INDEPENDENT PRACTICE 

As homework, they should read the content in each subheading and 
determine if there is anything new or if the information is what they 
expected based on iheir prior knowledge. 



Considerations to decide If an activity is appropriate 



Is it appropriate for the age group? 

A. consider developmental guidelines and norms 



Are you considering the individual needs of children? 

A. consider that every child is different and unique 



Is the activity meaningful? 

A. can the child learn something from the experience 

B. can the child explore and discover 

C. does the activity appeal to the child's curiosity 

D. can the child hold, touch, or manipulate materials that are appropriate to 
age level 

E. the activities relate to real-life experiences of the child 



Activities Include all developmental areas of the child 

A. sooal/emotlonal- feelings i-necmm 

B. language/communication 
cognitive - thinking 



C 



D. physical - small and large muscles 
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Basic Issues in Child Care - ^6 

1. Follow-up from previous class - QUALITY INFANT article 

•Students share predictions of text following subheadings. 
*Discuss subheadings in article and discuss where these ideas 
fit into the "considerations for appropriateness". (Class ^5) 

2. REVIEW - Refer to the Organizational Framework distributed in Class 

^ 1 . Relate what has been covered so far in classes to the questions 

on the framework. This will be done by completing a map for 

the Organizational Framework. Students will add to the map 

as they identily those ideas and concepts they have learned in relation 

to the framework questions. 

' What do we do with children? 

-How do the developmental milestones relate to this question? 
-Does developmental knowledge impact what we do? 
-Do we provide particular opportunities for children based on 
what we know? 

' How do we do it? 

-During the classes on early reading and writing, did you find 

any new information on how to encourage these 

behaviors in the children with which you work? 
-Relating the first 2 questions, HOW do you decide if WHAT you 

do with children is appropriate? 
-The HOW' issues will be dealt with more specifically in the 

remainder of classes if students do not think they have 

much to contribute to this question. 

' Why do we do it? 

-How does profesionalism tie into this question? 
-Do developmental milestones help to explain why? 

Tor whom? 

-children 
-parents 

-child care workers 

* Where can vou find more intormation? 

-Solicii answers lo find if any specific sources are mentioned. 
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Ai this halfway point in class, the re mining classes will focus more on the 
WHAT and HOW ideas that can be used every day in your rooms with 
children. 

ENGAGE PRIOR KNOWLEDGE 

3. PLANNING APPROPRIATE ACTIVITIES 

Discussion; Before children are in your classroom, is there anything 
that you do to get ready for them? If there any advance planning 
that you do? 

'The importance of this discussion is to have the child care workers 
realize that even if they do not write fornial lesson plans, there is 
always some level of advance planning that ihey do. The ideas 
offered through articles and reading resources help lo have more 
idea? to draw from. Ask the students if having more articles and 
moving toward writing more formal plans is important to them and 
WHY or WHY NOT. Some Qiay be required be their center to have 
written plans; some may not. 

MODELING 

A. WHAT. HOW. and WHY hand-out 

Distribute hand-out with organizing categories. Model how you v^'ould 
use this hand-out to record ideas that you hear about, read, find in 
books, or see used in other centers. Model from sources available 
THEME- A-S.AURUS 1 ^< II. infant articles, toddlers articles, etc 

'Modeling suggestions - some ideas derive from some raaierlai 
that has accumulated and you wnat to use (paper towel tubes i 
some ideas come from a developmental area for which you 
want to provide an experience (large motor activity !; some 
ideas come from seeing another class, hearing teachers or 
other caregi\'ers talk, etc. 

GUIDED PRACTICE 

After moUehng, students will break into smaller groups and add three 
idea? (add more ideas if this seems to easily reached as a goal' for the 
age children thev work with. For each idea, they should write WHAT, 
HOW and WHY Resource books and curriculum ideas will be 
available. 

EXTENDED GUIDED AND INDEPENDENT PRACTICE 

We have only started to look at the available resources Refer to the 
reader. So far. these articles have served different purposes. Look at 
each article and discuss WHY the article was important - (SENSE OF 



WONDER - philosophical; professional; LEARNING TO READ - under- 
standing children, etc.). Depending on the article, you would read 
them differently. The resources and articles that you worked with 
during class were to find ideas specifically that you can use with your 
children. We structured your reading by asking you to answer WHAT, 
WHY and HOW. There is one article that is not as obvious to 
understand why it is included. It has some very interesting 
information - but, the way it is written, it is harder to find the main 
ideas, etc. Therefore, we have a "guide- map" for you to help with the 
article. Read the article with the may beisde you. See if the may is 
helpful: if the article has any interest for you: if you agree with the 
main ideas. (Look through format of article for strange formatting 
concerns - i.e. reading around the 'figure" sections.) 



Next class - Focus will be on your classroom - commonly referred to as your 
ENVIRONMENT, it is interesting to think about how your room effects the 
children. For the next class, use the graph paper provided and draw a 
picture of \ our room. Show examples and explain the visual perpsective 
that must be taken. 
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Basic issues in Cliild Care - *7 
FOLLOW-UP FROM LAST CLASS 

1. Take time as necessary to complete WHAT, WHY, and HOW lists. Make 
copies so all ideas are shared. Make copies of last week's homework - 
make transparency of each classroom. 

2. Reactions to "Preschoolers and Academics" article and maps - 

-confirm ttiat an; icle is difficult to vmi 
-who is the article v/ritten for 

-where students able to find the ideas that were in the map in the 
article 

ENGAGE PRIOR KNOWLEDGE 

TRANSITION TO NEW ISSUE 

3. LEARNING ENVIRONMENT - Explain that "learning environment'' refers to 

the space in your rlassroorn; how it is organized. Refer to 
Organizational Framework map and decide where the "learning 
environment" fits. Discussion may lead in many directions - some 
may see "learning environment'"' fitting in the HOW question, but 
rnay also fit in the WHY question, etc. Students may see that all 
questions: WHAT, HOW, WHY, WHO need to be asked about the 
environment. 

4. Show transparency of 2 hypothetical rooms - A and B. 

-In their notebooks., students will write about which roor;- 
organization they prefer and V/HY 
-Discuss preferences and reasons for decisions 

GUJOED PRACTICE 

5. Share floor plans 

Make transparency of each plan and students ■ 'ill "talk through" their 
P 1 a n a n d e X p 1 a i n vv h y t h e i r ro o m i s a r r a n g e d a s i t i s 

GUIDED AND INDEPENDENT PRACTICE 

6. Transition to article. OPGANIZiNG SPACE FOR CHILDREN 

-flip through artirle and discuss how the article is organized 
10 guidelines 

-distribute and explain hand-out for understanding the content of 
the article 

-The WHAT is flie 'juideline ,the HOVv' is the techniques to meet Wv 
WHAT, the WHY is explaining the purpose, the WHO is I nowinq 
V'/hich people tiie guideline would effect 

ERIC 



-Discuss that they may be able to add more to each column than is 
in the article. 

7. Modeling of reading strategies 

-Show how you would fill in the columns for the first guideline. 
-Have students fill in the f:econ/l guid'^line ^ oroup 
-Students will continue working through the article independently or 
in pairs 

-The remaining guidelines should be assigned for homework. 
INDEPENDENT WORK 

8. Choose 2 or 3 of the guidelines and think about your classroom in respect 
to the guidelines. Would you change your room because of the guideline 
or not? 
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Basic Issues In Child Care ~ ^8 



FOLLOW-LIP FRON LAST CLASS 

1. Room organization - discuss the changes they made or plan to make in 
their rooms based on the Guideline sheet modeled in the last class 

TRANSITION 

2. Organizing space for children is never ending. Depending on the children 
that you have, your space may be arranged differently. You constantly 
ask yourself WHAT, V/HY, and HOW no matter the issue. The next issue 
deals with HOW you interact with children. Before thinking of how you 
interact with children, we will think of how you interact with eachother. 

ENGAGE PRIOR KNOWLEDGE 

3. Initiating Event: Think about times that you talk over ideas with others. 
Think about those things that the other person does to help you feel that 
your ideas are accepted or vv'orthvv'hile. 

■^u.'i7M07c?/ H'T/iir/ff/ /oer/tf/u 5^m:/fk: L^i^f/av/afi< uc^i^ (f//f/k nt^hf cLfrnfrnmiui^iiLfn 
lye t ween twv people/or drnong d group of people: 
^Identify specific ue/fdviors goi/ t/sir/k si op commimicotios? uetweer/ or 
a/r/orv people. 

Share these responses. 

DISCUSSION: How v-ze say things to other people is as important as what 
we say. Do you change how you "say things" when you talk 
with children? What do you change when talking with 
children, if you do change? 

MODELING 

4 DEVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICE books (NAEYC publication) 
Look at the Interaction sections for each age group. Read an example 
of what is appropriate/inappropriate and then model WHY you think 
It is appropriate or inappropriate. Relate your decision-making 
process to strategies that have already been used in class. 
Ex p. 41 - the exanriple before the living and learning with toddlers 

^Adults model the type of interactions vvith others that 

This example uses developmental milestones and techniques 
of redirecting children's behavior appropriately 

Continue to read through examples in pairs or Sm.oII groups and have 
students justify VvHY they think that the examples were decided to 
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be appropriate or Inappropriate. 



5. NAEYC interaction checklist 

Describe what the NAEYC accreditation system is in order to 
provide a context for the checklist. This describes svhat is 
agreed to be high quality interaction. Discuss that this checklist 
is for their ov/n personal use. 

GUIDED AND INDEPENDENT PRACTICE 

6. TRANSITION - Shift in direction and focus 

At the end of these classes, your interest in knowing more about child 
care issues will hopefully not be completely satisfied. There will be 
more that you want to know. Before the classes are over, we want to 
take time to ''practice" getting the information that you want. 
Therefore, the remainder of this class time tonight will allow you to 
make decisions about V'/hat you Y-zant to know more about. After an 
overview of the choices available, decide on what you want to find 
out. At the end of class, we will come together to discuss how 
successful you were in doing what you wanted or finding Vvhat you 
needed. 

Choices: 

Infant/Toddler articles from TEXAS CHILD CARE 
NAEYC accreditation materials 
Resource books: THEf1E-A-SALlRLlS, etc. 
Resource catalogues - Red Leaf Pres?, NAEYC 
Book clubs - Scholastic, Early Learning 



HOMEWORK 

Distribute copies of DISCIPLINE to read for next class. Identify any 
strategies in the reading that reinforces, supports, or expands on the V/HAT, 
HOW, and WHY questions. 



Basic Issues in Child Care - *9 



ENGAGE PRIOR KNOWLEDGE 

1. DISCIPLINE: Students read the book DISCIPLINE for this week. Without 
referring to the book, have students write in their journals what they 
think of when considering "discipline". 

Share responses. Refer to definition in DISCIPLINE book. Is their 
definition similar or not? What is the same? What is different? Why? 

2. Consider this surrirridry frutri tSStNllALb uuuk (p. 264). Kbiait; Irie 
material in DISCIPLINE to these main ideas. Reinforce the idea that we 
often focus our ideas of "discipline" on the last idea shown in the 
outline box (*solve problems vv'ith a positive approach). There are MANY 
ideas that relate to discipline. Look at the subtitles and main ideas in 
DISCIPLINE and relate back to the summary boK. 

3. When problems do come up, we need to have a plan of what to do. We 
need a '■plan'"'. However, there is no one solution that will 

work every lirne for every child. All childrerrare different, therHfore, 
solutions must have many options. 

Students will take time to write individually the steps they take already 
in their classrooins when "problems" arise. What do they do first? if 
that does not work, what do they do next? Etc. 

Share responses and make a list from their responses. 

POSSIBLE LIST - talk through with list with examples 

1. Avoid problems through preparation of environment 

*Hand-out of problems, possible causes, and solutions 

2. Ignore unwanted behavior if possible (no child is upset; no child 

will get hurt - discuss situations where it is OK to ignore) 
.3. Redirect unacceptable behavior of child to another activity 

4. Redirect unacceptable behavior of child to express his or her 

f r u s t r a 1 1 0 n a p p r 0 p r 1 a t e 1 y 

5. Isolation - hand-out on time-out 

GUIDED PRACTICE 

4. Practice using the ideas in the plans for dealing v/ith problems Look at 
the last section in DISCIPLINE where appropriate responses are offered 
If these responses are appropriate, what might an inappropriate response 
be to the situation? Model for students that they first must delyrrnifiy 



what the situation is. Next, look at the appropriate response. Then they 
think of a response that would be an inappropriate way to respond. 
Explain why the response in inappropriate. Model several reponses. 
Divide into pairs or smaller groups and assign a particular column of 
responses to each group. Have each group report back with two or 
three "inappropriate" responses, hovv' they a ived at the 
inappropriate response, and why it is inappropriate. 

If the idea of 'working with the parents of a particular child when a 
problem arises' has not been mentioned, discuss this as another 
idea that will go in their list of possible solutions. As was discussed 
previously, HOVV you talk to a parent about a particular concern you 
have with their child is important. The last articles that we have 
in the reader discuss vvay to help you communicate more effectively 
v/it^-< parents. Time permitting, look at the main ideas (subheadings^) 
in the articles and determine those factors that are considered 
important to have parents working with you. 



ME 

Southwest Texas State University 
School of Education 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE CREDENTIAL 
REVISED PROCESS 

Classes will be held at First Baptist Church, 330 w. Hutchison Street, San 
Marcos, on Monday evenings, from 7:00 - 9:00 p.m., from June 15 through 
August 3 (8 weeks). Ann Johnson, Instructor 

June 15 Introduction to CDA credential process 
formal training requirement 
credential fees 

background and statements of competence 

June 22 Co mpetence Go al 1: Establish and maintain a safe, healthy 
learning environment 

June 29 Competence Goal 2 Advance physical and intellectual 
competence 

-^"Jly 6 Competence Goal 3- Support social and emotional development 
and provide positive guidance 

July 13 Competence Goal 4 Establish positive and productive 
rel.3tionships with families 

July 20 Competence Goal 5 Ensure a well-run, purposeful program 
responsive to participant needs 

July 27 Com&et^ice .Goal 6. Maintain a commitment to professionalism 

August 3 Shai e idea'.- inresource colleilioi; 
tdil, r evibe, and wi ap-up 
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Child Development Associate Credential Class 



The Child Development Associate Credential (CDA) class was designed to 
help students develop the strategies and writing skills necessary to 
complete the svriting requirements of the CDA credential. 

Background Information 

in June 1992, the credential was revised. The revision did not alter the 
content required, but changed the format for presenting the ideas. The Child 
Development Associate Assessment Sustem and Cornpetencu Standards 
($5.00) is the publication of the Council for Early Childhood Professional 
Recognition, the agency that awards and coordinates the credentialing 
process. This publication contains the requirements to complete the 
credential and vv'as used as a text in the CDA class. The publication comes 
in four different versions. Students need to determine which version 
corresponds with the children in their care. The four versions are 
Infant/Toddler, Preschool, Family Home Provider, and Home Visitor. This 
publication can be ordered from: 

The Council for Early Childhood Professional Recognition 
1341 G Street, N'vV, 4th Floor 
Washington, DC 20005-3105 
(800)-424-43 1 0 

There is a fee associated with the credential. Each state has an agency that 
awards scholarships to help with the credefif. iali; g fpo roiif.;^c i Cui;ii!.n 
office to determine the agency in your particular state that distributes the 
funds. 



CDa Credential Ciass - Revisec creripntidi 

C]i3SS ^1 

V Complete registration forms snd introductions 

2. Statement to confirm professionalism 

3. Cverview of credentiaiinq process - Arrangements snould be made Vviin 

someone (Head Start education coordinator, instructor at local 
community coileqe, etc ) who is very familiar vvUh the credentiaiinq 
process to present an 0'.^erview and ans-^er questions. 

*ADDiication packet, credential tees scholarship mfo. addresses 
^Formal training requirement 
^Direct assessment steps 

-documents 

-resource file 

ENGAGE PRIOR KNOWLEDGE 

d To complete a CDA credential, there is a significant amount of writing 
you must ccmplete. Think back on v'/riting that was expected of you 
in your last schooling experience. Reactions? Discus? how your 
progran'i differs from ''traditionai'' expectations of what happens in 
'school'. 

5. Before we get into writing in this class, comiplete a survey. This has no 

right or wrong answers Answer based on how you feel about writing. 
Give V/nting Apprehension survey and writing interview. (See 
sample survey in Child Care Asseessment Appendix) 

6. Overview of writing process 

^Narne someone you know Vvho is a good writer. Vv'hai makes that 

person a good v/riter. 
"^Good writers are not born writing vv'ell. Finished products do not 

autornaticaily occur. 

^Handout - Stages of the v/riting Proce:ES - discuss stages 
MODELING 

7. Brainstorming 

a. Peaa cornDetency statement 1 - brainstorm w^-a- you already do 

b. When ideas stop, turn to the ESSENTIALS text and read for more 
ideas. Find competency statement m table of contents. Look 
through section and add ideas to list. 

GUIDED PRActiCE 
i5 Brainstorming 

a. Have students brainstorm their ideas and list them individually. 

b. Share lists ana add to your list if any ideas you hear are ones you 



would want to include, 
c. After listing many idefi':;, what <U.\ yon nVi no:;!? Necrf in fui n yn^- 
ideas into complete sentences. MODEL turning idea into sentence. 
INDEPENDENT PRACTICE 

a. Have student practice turning ideas into drafts 

8. RESOURCE FILE - Refer to hand-out with 17 items to be included in 

resource file. Refer to items and brainstorm v/here each particular 
item could be found. Consider ways that the Resource file items 
could be gathered for the benefit of the whole group. Possiblility of 
each student finding a particular item that could be shared with the 
group. Some items could be shored - some items would be more of a 
personal selection 



ASbibMENT - Complete draft of Competency Area 1 to be shared in next 
class. 



TOOiS @F TOE WIFIDTO^S m©C 

PREWRITING 

DRAFTING 

REVISING 

EDITING 

PUBLISHING 



CDA Class *2 



1. Distribute Writing Apprehension ^nrv^^ ■ r^mro io io. n-:flrc( thn rirr,n'>r-* 
of fear you have about writing. A score of 41 or below is low - a 
score of 70 or above is high. Discuss if this reflects hoY\' they feel or 
not. 

2 Hand-out - RESPONDING TO OTHERS' V-/RITIN6 

Go through each type of response with examples 

3 MODEL - Ask for volunteer that will read his or her writing as Instructor 

assumes role as responder. Model responses and solicit more 
responses. 
4. Statement of competence *1 

Read your ideas to your partner. 

Vou will be the reader - so if your draft is not completed, you can 

still share your ideai 
It makes no difference at THIS time what stage your v/riting is in 
*EMPHASIS on sharing IDEAS 

5 DISCUSSION - How effective is this process 

Was it easy to respond, know what to say? 
Was the feedback helpful? 

6 WRITING WORKSHOP 

During this time, you can revise or work on vvhat you have read 
and/or written for compentency statement ^^i. Vou can work with a 
partner, someone else, or bring your writing for me to read. Do not 
bring it to me, however, until you had a chance to read it to someone 
else. 

7 DRAFT ideas for competency statement *2 follovv'ing brainstorming 

procedure used in first class. Work to bring draft to share for next 
class. 

8. RESOURCE FILE INFORMATION - Look at list Of Information that is 
required and brainstorm ideas where this Information can be found. Decide 
who might find information to share with class. Everyone must agree to 
share what they have found - and have enough ideas for everyone to research 
an item to contribute. 
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RESPONDING TO OTHERS' WRITING 



TYPE OF RESP0N:"E 



EXAMPLES 



1. LISTEN 



listen to author read aloud 
"What can ! help you with?" 



2. ASK QUESTIONS THAT 
HELP THE AUTHOR 
TALK ABOUT THE 
PIECE 



"Tell me more about this part." 

"How did you feel when that happened?' 

"Tell me what you want to say."' 



3. GIVE A PERSONAL RESPONSE 



I "When you were writing about.. ..it made 

J me feel. ...because.. ." 

\ "That made me think of.. ." 

I "\ feel the same way you do about...." 



4. MAKE SPECIFIC POSITIVE 
REMARKS 



really liked the way you . 
....organized 

....used interesting words 
.. used soecif ic exampies 
..described . 
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CDA Class *3 



1. Review guidelines for responding to other's writing. DisfriUute. hmf^r^'.:* 

that lists the COrfTENT that you mU listen for in the competency 
statements. 

2. Pair students with partners that are not from their workplace. They will 

read their competency statement * 1 to eachother and respond 
according to the guidelines. 

3. Distribute REVISING CHECKLIST. After reading and gathering responses 

to their work, each writer makes a decision based on the choices 
offered on the REVISING CHECKLIST. 

4. WRITING WORKSHOP: Students will spend 45 minutes to an hour 

drafting, revising, or writing on competency statement *2. Students 
will continue to serve as responders to eachothers' v/riting. 

6. RESOURCE FILE INFORMATION: Continue to look at list of information that 
needs to be collected. Assign at least two more sources that -will be 
brought to class in two weeks. 
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CDA COMPETENCY GOALS 



When you write your competency goal statements, consider these questions 
as a guide to your writing. You will also use these questions as a guide 
when you are responding to other's writing. 

1. STAYING ON TRACK 

Am i writing about the competency goal area or am I using ideas that 
will fit more appropriately into another competency goal? 
^You need to keep in mind all of the 6 competency 
goal areas in order to know WHAT fits WHERE. 

2. ORGANIZATION 

Have 1 written my goals for children In the competency goal area 
followed by specific examples? 

^Goals give you direction as to WHY you make decisions 

the way you do. The goals give the reason why you 

used the examples that you chose. 



3. CLARITY 

Is my writing clear and easy to understand? 



REVISING CHECKLIST 



Author Title. 

Date 



_l nave reread my writing piece to see if it says i-v/7J}t / i^-'jnt ft to 

SclV 

_i nave askecl myself the foilowing auesnons about my piece. 

Does the organization make sense? 

Have I said enough'-' 

have i said too miuch? 

!3 rny vvnting soiteo to my audience '■ 



"•.avt read nvv oiece to someone eiir to oet ferooav'iK 



Status: 

This piece needs more -.vork. 

This piece just needs edit ing/poiishinq 

This piece is finished 

ladaptcd fromi various cnecKlists m the foiiowmg sources. 

HeilerjiF (199)' Readinn-writinn connections Nevv- Vorr. 
Lonoman 

TO'ViOf ins. 6E '. 1990'' Teac!";ino wr:t;no~~5a!anc!no process aric 
nr'.";Ooi." ' V. i-..!:'T"iO'JS. On ["ie'"!""'- 



HLSICOPyAViULiUiLE 



CDA Class *4 

1. Refer to and briefly review the responding sheets - "how to respond""' and 

questions to ask yourself about content 

2. Break in pairs - students cannot be with a co-worker 

3. Read draft of competency goal *2 statennent to partner. Take turns 

being reader and responder 

4. Distribute REVISING CHECKLIST. After reading and gathering responses 

to their work, each writer makes a decision based on the choices 
offered of the checklist. 

5. Time permitting, students can spend time drafting individually on 

competency goal *3. Read the context in yellow book. 

6. For next class, - class will be held in the public library. The 

reference librarian knows the expectations of your resource 
collection assignment. She will be available to show you what you 
need - but is also on duty at the library. There may be times she 
needs to respond to needs of other patrons. Vour goal is to find the 
resources for *5,e.,7,and 8. The reference librarian is there to help 
you. You can also help eachother. 

Read through Resource Collection items *5,D,7,and 8 to make sure 
students know what thpy arp lookirin fnr iripfiiQ for itfim *s will hP 
found with materials on the WIN shelf in the library. Items 6,7, and 
8 will require a bit more "digging". Hand out some sample titles for 
students to look for in the card file. 



CDa Resource Collection 



There are 17 items required to complete the Resource Collection for the CDA 
credential. Research skills are necessary to gather the required 
information. For each item, brainstorm ideas for how one might find this 
particular piece of information. In ordet Lo may.isiiize the i usous 
students self-assign items to research and share with the reminder of the 
class. Some of the items, particularly * 5, 6, 1 , and 8, have do be done 
individually. Make arrangements at a public library to research these items. 
The reference librarian would serve as the best resource to help to locate 
particular items. 

Arrange the class time necessary in order to meet these needs. 



Competency Statements 
The 6 Competency Goal Statements are. 

Competence Goal 1 : Establish and maintain a safe, healthy 

learning environment 
Competence Goal 2: Advancu physical and intellectual 

competence 

Competence Goal 3: Support social and emotional development 

and provide positive guidance 
Competence Goal 4: Establish positive and productive 

relationships with families 
Competence Goal 5; Ensure a well-run, purposeful program 

responsive to participant needs 
Competence Goal 6: Maintain a commitment to professionalism 

The processes developed in the first 4 classes - v/riting process, responding 
to eachother's writing, and revising - are to be applied to all the 
competency goal statements during the remaining classes. The available 
class time dictates how much can be accomplished. It was our experience 
that 12 to 15 weeks (meeting once a week tor 2 hours) was necessary for 
the average student to complete the writing requirement. Some students 
could finish in a shorter time frame; others needed longei-. 
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APPENDIX B 

EVALUATION FORMS 
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CHILD CARE WORKER SCENARIO 
Part 1 

Nicolette was outdoors playing with a box. Jeremy liked her idea 
and tried to take the box away from her. Nicolette held onto the 
box not letting Jererny take it awav from her. The teacher saw 
that Jeremy and Nicolette were having a problem. The teacher 
said to Jeremy, "\ see that Nicolette had the box first. You need 
to find something else to play with until she is done." Jeremy 
said, "NO!" 

If you were the teacher in this situation, what would be your 
response to Jeremy? After you have written your response, 
bring your paper to the instructor and pick up Part 2. 



02 



Name. 



Part 2 

Read the attached article thinking about the situation between 
Jeremy and Nicolette. Would you change you first response to 
the situation based on what you read? Would you respond 
differently or the same? If you would respond differently, 
explain what you would change from your first response. 



V/hat is your opinion about the article that you just read? Do you 
agree or disagree with the information? Why? 



Name. 



What could you do to find out more about situations that involve 
problenn solving with children? 



Do 
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CHILD CARE WORKER ASSESSMENT 
SCORING GUIDE 



P«rt I— Scenmrio Response (assesses prior knowledge of content). The student describes 
how they would respond to a typical problem situation in a child care setting. 

Directioq y for sg*?" »g" 

( ^ ) The response is judged according to four criteria items. 

(2) Score one point for each criteria item that is met. 

(3) Student may receive a total of 4 points for this part. 

Criteria : 

OpporCumtycoTeach-'^^s^ov^^ reflects the notion that aproblem situation with a 

child is an opportunity to teach a child something important about appropriate social 
behavior rather than a time for scolding or pnnishment 

AgeAppropdateness^'^'^'s^o^ys^ is appropriate for the age of the child depiaed in 

the scenario; expectations are realistic for the child'sicge 

ChxIdCeniered-^Qs^ons^ encourages or invites the child to respond and/or 

participate in solving the probl em 

Conccpc/ConCGn^K^s^ons^ reflects an understanding of the central issue or 

conceptinvolved in the situation (i.e. . sharing) 

Part 2 Article Response (assesses comprehension of material read in an article related to the 
scenario in part 1) 

Directions: The student h^s been asked to read an article related to the problem presented in the 
scenario in Part I. They are theo: asked if they would change their original respoD^ (in Part I) 
based on what they read in the article. Using the same criteria from part T . the student may receive 
one additional point in each category if the response shows a change or addition in that category. 
Again, the student may receive a total of 4 points for this part. 

Part 3 Opinion & Justification (assesses critical reading comprehension) 

Directions: Students are not graded for their opinion but for the degree of justification they 
provide to support their opinion. Score as follows: 

Opoints-no justification 

1 point— somegeneral justification 

2points— specific justification from article and/orpri or knowledge 
Part 4 Knowledge of Resources 

Directions: Give one point f or each specif ic resoTjrce cited . For example, student would receive 3 
points if 3 different journals are cited . There is an unlimited number of possible points for this 
part. 

Total Score is the total points for all four sections. 
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CHILD CARE WORKER ASSESSMENT 
SCORING SHEET 

STUDENTS NAME ^^ST DATE. 



CLASS SCORER'S INmALS 

CIRCLE ONE: PRE-TEST POST-TEST 

PART 1 Check appropriate category: COMMENTS: 

OPPORTUNFTY TO TEACH 

AGE APPROPRIATE 

' CHILD CENTERED 

CONCEPT/CONTENT 

PART 1 TOTAL 

PART 2 Check appropriate category: 

^OPPORTUNITY TO TEACH 

AGE APPROPRIATE 

CHILD CENTERED 

CONCEPT/CONTENT 

PART 2 TOTAL 

PART 3 Circle point value: 

0 pt. NO JUSTIHCATION 

1 pt. SOME GENERAL JUSTEFICATION 

2 p ts . SPECIFIC JUSTCFICATION FROM ARTICLE 

OR PRIOR KNOWLEDGE 

PART 3 TOTAL 

PART 4 Count number of specific resources mentioned: 
PART 4 TOTAL RESOURCES MENTIONED 



GRAND TOTAL-ALL PARTS 
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Explain 
Consequences 








Criticizes 








Olves 
Directions 








Lectures 








Describes 








Asks 
questions 








Accepts 
Ideas 








Praises 
encourages 
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Time/Context 
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Categories In interacUnn Analysts System 
Teacher Talk 



Teacher interaction with children 



Response - Indirect teacher influence 

1. Accepts feelings: accepts and clarifies the feeling tone of the 
child in a nonthreatening manner; feelings may be positive or 
negative; predicting or recalling feelings is included; acknow- 
ledging, which includes saying helio, greetings 

Example: "That must made you feel sad." 

"Hi Sally. I'm glad you are here." 

2. Praises or encourages: praises or encourages child's action or 
behavior; nodding head, or saying 'um hm" or "go on" are 
included 

Example: "Thanks for helping to pick up those blocks." 

3. Accepts or uses ideas of children: clarifying, building, or 
developing ideas suggested by a child; as teacher brings more 
of her own ideas into play, shift to category number 6 

Example: Tou need green paint for your picture. I will get 
some for you." 

4. Asks questions: asking a question about content or procedure with 
the intent that a child answer 

Example: "Do you want to read a story together?" 

5. Describing: narrating actions; restating what is obvious; adult 
describing own actions; adult describing child's actions 

Example: "I see you have a red marker." 

Initiation - Direct teacher influence 

6. Lecturing: giving facts or opinions about content or procedures; 
expressing her own ideas, asking rhetorical questions; giving 
information; showing 

Eiarhple: "I think you need a different lego piece to fit into 
that space." 
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7. Giving directions: dirertions. commands, or orders witli which 
a child is expected to comply 

Example; Tou need to wash your hands" 

8. Criticizing or justifying authority: statements uitended to change 
child's behavior from nonacceptable to acceptable pattern; 
bawling someone out: stating why the teacher is doing what she 
is doing, extreme self -reference 

Example: Tou pick up that block right now because I said so." 

9. Explaining consequences of actions: explaining why a particular 
behavior is appropriate or inappropriate; helping the child to 
see the consequences of his or her behavior 

Example: "When you pretend to be a policeman and 
?rrest people that do not want to play, the 
other children might not want to play with you." 



Teacher mteraction with other adults 



10. Seeking assistance: asking for help, support, explaining routine or 
expectations for the day; help with snack preparation or 
transitions 

11. Explaining: discussions with adults clarifying child's behavior; 
stating observations 

12. Unrelated talking: conversations between adults that do not 
relate to the children's activities 

13. Silence or confusion: pauses, short periods of silence, and periods 
of confusion in which communication cannot be understood by the 
observer 

'Adapted from: Flanders. N.A. "Interaction and Analysis and Inservice 
Training." In H.J. Klausmeier and G.T. O'Hearn (Eds) RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT TOWARD THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION. Madison. 
WI: Dembar Educational Research Services, 1968. 

O \is.^^AJ&^X QJMkfitL Uxx-Cixbjsr^ c^ ^ ,^ fuU. 
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Exp. /Cqhl 



Cliildcare EaTtroJUnent Surrey 

Facility Teacher 

Observer Date Time 



Circle age group: Infants Toddlers PreSchool 

PART ONE— LITERACY INDICATORS (eachliteracyindicatormustbe within child'seye 
level/range) 



All Affe Levels: 


Survey 
Totml 
Cmtegory 


1 . messages about the current day 




2. functionallabels 




^ . pnnt or wnung segmenis reiateo co 

materials , cb jects ,picturesnearby 




4. differents kinds of recording tools 
\^<ivauauie jj uouoispiayeo ^ 




5. different kinds of recording materials 




6. different references (sources 

wlXliXKjLilLW^yJllJ 





7. different kinds of booLs 




8. books with covers or page displayed 




9. books related to nearby materials 








1 0. current child- written messages , 
labels^ stories 




1 1 . current child-dictated messages, 
labels, stories 




12. displayed directions for activities 




1 3 . sign-up » sign-out charts or sheets 




14. OTHER (Ust on back) 




SURVEY TOTAL PER AREA 


lo:; 



Exp. /Coot. 



Facility^ 



Ciiildcare EnviroiimeAt Sorvey 

Teacher 



Observer 



Date 



Time 



Circle age group: Infants Toddlers 
PARTTWO^-Gcncrml Environment 

INDICATORS: 



PreSchool 



DESCRIPTION/EXAMPLES: 



1. interest areas (centers) children may 
choose from— list centers: 



Jescribe materials, activities for each center: 



2, areas for large muscle movement 
--does area exist? 
—outdoors or indoors? 
-appropriately set up in classroom? 



3. separate quiet and noisy areas 

—space exists for child to be alone y/n 
—space is distraction free y/n 



4materials/activities 

—represent range of difficulty 
-range of difficulty is appropriate 



5, environment Lq general conveys positive 
messages 



6. space invites children to do what teacher 
wants them to do (based on evidence 
of teacher planning); Y/N. if no, why? 



7. space allowsteachers to see entire area; Y/N, 
if no» why? 



FRir 



8. materials are stored close to place of use or 
canbe easily moved 
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Name_ 



Dale_ 

Class. 



Writing Apprehension Scale 

Daiy&nnier 

Directions: Listed below are some statements about writing. For each statement, please circle 
whether you ( 1 ) strongly agree. (2) agree. (3) are uncertain. (4) disagree, or (5) strongly 
disagree with the statement. There are no right or wrong answers to these statements; please 
circle the word that best expresses your own feelings about writing. While some of these 
statements may seem repetitious, take your time and try to be oi nonest as possible. Thank you 
lor your cooperation, 

V. I avoid writing, 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
2, ! have no feer of my v/ritmg being evaluated 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly discCf^ee 
5, i look forward to writing down my ideas 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 

4. My mind seems to go blank when I start to work on a composition 

strongly agree ac^ee am uncertain disagree strongly disacree 

5, Expressing ideas through writing seems to be a waste of time 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongiy disagree 

6, I would enjoy submitting my v/riting to magazines for evaluation and publication 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 

7. ! like to v/nte my ideas cowo 

strongiy agree a^jree am uncertain disagree strongiy disagree 
6 1 feel confident in my ability to clearly express my iceas m writino 

strongly agree oZ'^ci an'? L;rce«"*5'M «j^sa'j"ec stronuly d)Sf:C'"ee 
V. j iiKe to have my inencs read what ; r.ave Wi* itien 

s^rongiv agree agree am uncertain G«sagree strongiy oisacree 
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10. 



1 1. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



rm nervous about writing 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
People seem to enjoy wnat 1 write 

strongly agree ' agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
i enjcr/ writing 

:^trongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strc.gly disagree 
I never seem to be aole to clearly write aown my ideas 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
Writing is a lot of fun 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
I liKe seeing my ihougnis on paper 

strongly agree agree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
Discussing my v/riting with ethers is an enjoyable experience 

stronolv aoree ecree am uncertain disagree strongly disagree 
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ic. 



It s easy for me to write gooa composiiions 

strongly agree agree am uncertain 
I don't think I v/rite as well as most other people. 

strongly agree agree am uncertain 
I con I like my compositions to be evaluateo 

♦irongiy ag^ee agree am uncertain 
'*;r no good at v;riting 

i'trongly agree agree am uncertain 



disagree strongly disagree 



disagree strongly disagree 



disagree strongly disagree 



disagree strongly disagree 
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writing Interview 

Please respond to the following questions: 
1 . Are you a good writer? Why or why not? 

2- What do you do before you start to write? 

5- What do you do when you come to a word you don't know how to spell? 

4. What do you do when something you write doesn't make sense? 

5. What CO you do when ycu need help? 

6. If you were going to help someone learn tc v/riie, what would you do to help them? 

7. f^iame someone you know who is a good writer. What makes that person a good wr uer? 
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Child Care Giver's Cloze Test 



Nam© Date 

D'rections: Read this article and write in the words that are missing. Try to guess what word 
the author intended to use, not just any wad that would fit. 



What does it mean to "indivickjalize" your classroom, cuniculum, and your teaching 
methods? How can you possibly (Lo (1) justice to so many bc)d.iL\ (2) 

all with such deferent midA (3)? Ranning for individualization means 

chldlll^a^ (4) that all materials, equipment. {InrL (5) the environment 
enhance tfie /Jl/ytLP/^ (6) of each child in y>ry/^ (7) room, help each 
succeed, nn/L (8) challenge each to g-ow. 

& (9) does take planning time Ouxd. (10) caring.but the 

rewards ^2/kk__ (11) great. Here are some CimcrtXjL. (12) suggestions. 

Know your child-en _{aML__. (13) There is no better lAJOu^ {U\ of 

showing that you cnAi. (1 5) tiian taking tfie time in (1 6) talk to and 

reatty — iu>bu^ (17)toachHd. Keep ikiUL M8) special interests in mind 

^A'^^^ (19) planning the physical environment. (^t (20) down to tiie 

•«vel (21) the child-en in your tUrnn^ (22) and loolc at the 

environment |,am^ _ (23) tfieir perspective and through ^luu^ (24) eyes. 

D<»nt »y to pat (2^) out everything at once, or anwge the entire center accordng to 

9 prescribed theme. Allow for diversity of interests. 
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LOCAL PROMOTION 
OF PROJECT 
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WORKFORCE INSTRUCTIONAL NETWORK 

Southwest Texas State University 
Department of Education 



Child Care Worker instruction Januar/ 1992 

The following classes will be offered through the Workforce Instructional 
Network at the following times and locations; 

CHILD CARE INSTRUCTION - The class is designed to answer the 
following question; What do we do with children, how do we do it. 
why do we do it, and for whom? Resources will be available for 
individual needs. First Baptist Church Fellowship Hall, 
330 W. Hutchison St., San Marcos, 6;30 - 8.30 p.m. Class night 
and starting date to be determined. Please call for information and 
registration. LisaWithrow, Instructor 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE CREDENTIAL - PORTFOLIO WRITING - 
This class is for anyone interested starting their portfolio in order to 
fulfill the requirements for a CD A. Assistance will be offered 
specifically to help with the writing process. First Baptist Church 
Fellowship Hall, Thursday evenings, 6.30 - 8;30, Jan 16 - March 12. 
Ann Johnson, Patrice Werner, Instructors. 

This class is also offered every other Wednesday afternoon, from 1;00 
to 5:00, starting Jan. 1 5. Classes will be held in the Community Room 
at the San Marcos Public Library. 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE CREDENTIAL - ASSESSMENT; 
This class will be individualized for those who have completed their 
CDA portfolio and are preparing for the observation and assessment 
portion required for a CDA credential. 



These classes are offered at no cost to participants. Class hours fulfill the 
15 hours required by DH5 for staff training. Please call Ann Johnson at 
245-8187 for further information. 
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Child care workers get 'stamp of 
approval' through training programs 



By SUSAN HANSON 

StaffWrltcr 

Who Is caring for the naUons 
children? In 1988. according to 
the U.S. DepEirtment of Health 
and Human Sen/Ices. Just over 
nine million children, age five and 
under, were being cared for out- 
side of their homes. And of this 
number, over four million were 
enrolled In a day care or 
preschool program. 

What sort of training Is required 
of the people who work in these 
programs? Standards vary from 
state to state, but at present. 
Texas requires only two things of 
Its child care workers: They must 
be 18 years of age. and they must 
have at least a high school diplo- 
ma or GED. 

In addition, the preschool itself 
must meet certain minimum 
standards set by the Texas De- 
partment of Human Services. In- 
cluding a requirement that each 
worker receive 15 clock hours of 
training per year. 

"I think any child care worker 
will say that It helps to have mere 
than that." says Ann Johnson, 
coordinator of educational ser- 
vices with the Workforce Instruc- 
tional Network (WIN). 

As Johnson admits, many child 
care workers have preparation 
well beyond the minimum, but for 
those who don't, the opportunl- 
Ues for training are often limited. 

It was with these Individuals in 
mind, she says, that WIN devel- 
oped a special program last fall 
for child care workers In San Mar- 
cos. 

A partnership between South- 
west Texas State University, the 
San Marcos Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Hispanic Cham- 
ber of Commerce. WIN is a project 
of the university's Center for Ini- 
tiatives In Education, which is di- 
rected by Margaiet E. Dunn. The 
origlnaJ proposal for the Work- 
force Instructional Network was 



developed by David Caverly and 
Pam McBride In conjunction with 
Jon Engel and other community 
educators, 

"What we're offering Is intended 
to make child care workers more 
Independent and to help ihem 
gain knowledge that will make 
them more effective." says John- 
son. "We want them to realize 
that what they're doing Is a pro- 
fession and to see what that 
means." 

In addition to developing 
greater self-confidence and learn- 
ing skills that they can use In the 
classroom. parUclpants In the 
program also have the opportuni- 
ty to work toward their certifica- 
tion as Child Development Asso- 
ciates. 

Developed In 1974. the CDA 
program was a response to the 
growing national concern over the 
qualifications and abilities of 
child care personnel. Since 1975. 
when the first credential was 
awarded, over 30.000 child care 
workers have successfully com- 
pleted the program. 

Although it Is now recognized In 
42 states as a valid Indicator of a 
child care worker's competence. 
Ann Johnson believes that the 
CDA credential will ultimately be- 
come a mandatory requirement 
for licensing. 

"Starting In 1995." she says, 
"the state of Florida will require 
one Child Development Associate 
for every 20 children. That's quite 
a step." 

In offering personnel from local 
child care centers the opportunity 
to work toward this credenUal 
now. Johnson maintains. WIN Is 
preparing them for inevitable 
changes in the profession. 

How did WIN become involved 
In this effort to certify child care 
workers In San Marcos? As WIN 
project director Jon Engel ex- 
plains. It was Ann Johnson who 
played the crucial role of liaison 
between the local child care cen- 



ter directors and the WIN pro- 
gram. 

From her experience as director 
of the Presbyterian Cooperative 
Preschool. Johnson was quite fa- 
miliar with the needs and con- 
cerns of local directors. For over 
three years, those directors had 
been meeting with one another on 
an Informal basis, using the Ume 
to exchange ideas and to offer 
support. But they were limited in 
what they could offer their staffs 
In terms of training. 

At the same time. Johnson re- 
calls, the WIN program had begun 
holding worksite-based literacy 
classes and had discovered a 
problem: Who would care for the 
participants' children while the 
parents were in class? 

'That's when David (Caverly) 
and ^ Pam (McBrlde) approached 
me." Johnson says. It was also at 
this point that Johnson suggested 
offering some sort of training to 
the child care workers as well. 
^ Ultimately, the need for such a 
program was confirmed both by 
David Caverly and Margaret 
Dunn, who discussed tiie Issue 
with numerous people in the 
community, and by the center di- 
rectors themselves. 

The result? The first WIN class 
for local child care workers was 
begun on Sept. 23. with approxi- 
mately 20 participants complet- 
ing the 1 1 -week course, 

"It taught me more about chil- 
dren." says Rosa Hernandez, a 
child care worker at First Baptist 
Church's Child Development 
Center. "It taught me about les- 
son planning and about children 
getting along with each other." 

The mother of five children, 
ranging age from two to 1 1, Her- 
nandez says that what she 
learned through the WIN program 
has been helpful at home as well. 

Although Hernandez success- 
fully completed her course last 

(See Child Care, page 2B) 
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(Continued from page IB) 

fall she has decided to continue ' 
In the WIN program and work to- 
ward her accreditation as a Child 
Development Associate. 

As Jon Engel explains, the goals 
of the CDA program are quite I 
compatible with the goals of ! 
WIN- to promote adult literacy In 
the workplace. Indeed, he says, 
the credential has become a moti- 
vator for many of the child care 
workers participating in the WIN 
program. 

What must a child care worker 
do to be certified? According to 
Johnson, candidates must not 
only prove themselves in the 
classroom, but they must also 
prepare a portfolio documenting 
their skills. 

It Is In this second area, she 
notes, that the candidates typi- 
cally need the most help. 

During their class time togeth- 
er, the child care workers normal- 
ly exchange Ideas, discuss their 
strategies In the classroom, and 
learn how to put those Ideas on 
paper, 

"In my experience In working 
with adults. I've learned that writ- 
ing scares them," says Jon Engel. 
"It's a dlfflcult process to master, 
and they often don't believe they 
can do It." 

*The class Is a support for 
that," says early childhood spe- 
cialist Patrice Werner, an assis- 
tant professor In curriculum and 
Instruction at SWT. '"We try to 
help the participants feel comfort- 
able with writing and help them 
support each other. They do a lot 
of working together, sharing what 
they've written. 

**What weVe tried to do Is design 
a process to enable all of that to 
happen," she says, noting that 
the course emphasizes brain- 
storming, writing, and editing as 
separate steps In completing a 
paper. 'We've really worked on 
the pnocess. It's been exclUng." 

What impact has tiie program 
had thus far? "I realized I can do 
it." says Rosa Hernandez. "It's not 
as hard as It sounds." 

"It has seemed to be a kind of 
empowering thing," Werner adds. 
"When the class began, the stu- 
dents had to write autobiogra- 
phies and explain why they're In- 
terested In doing this'. One of the 
tilings that came out frequently 
was *I want to do this for me. I 
want to accomplish something.* 



•*One person said. 'It's like get- 
ting a stamp of approval on me 
and saying what I do Is worth- 
while."' 

As the director of First Baptist 
Church's Child Development 
Center. Judy Glover says that 
she, too, has noticed a number of 
changes In the last several 
months. 

'*lVe seen a whole different atti- 
tude in the way people approach 
their Job and in their confidence," 
she explains. "It's letting our peo- 
ple feel that they are doing a 
worthwhile thing. Our people 
know that they're more than cus- 
todial care givers, that they have 
meaning in the children's lives." 

Explaining that participants are 
evaluated both before and after 
taking the course. Instructor Lisa 
Wlthrow says that the differences 

are often quite impressive. "So 
many things changed," she says, 
noting that the observer consid- 
ers not only the Interaction be- 
tween teacher and child, but also 
the arrangement and atmosphere 
of the room itself. 

"I think this progran? affects 
more than the participants," she 
adds. "It Improves the education 
process through the whole fami- 

Thus far. Jon Engel says, over 
40 workers from six local day care 
centers— Including Headstart. 
SWTs Child Development Center, 
First Baptist Church's ChOd De- 
velopment Center, and the day 
care center at San Marcos High 
School— have been through some 
aspect of the WIN program. 

At present, he adds, classes are 
being held from 1-5 p.m. every 
other Wednesday at the San Mar- 
cos Public Library and from 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. on Thursdays at the 
First Baptist Church. 

A third class, set to begin on 
Feb. 20. will meet from 6:30-8:30 
p.m. on Thursdays at the San 
Marcos Public Library. 

For more (nformation about up- 
coming classes, or about any other 
aspect of the WIN program^ call 
Jon Engel at 245-81 42. 
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